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PREFACE. 



I HAVE been asked to write a Preface to this 
book, and do so with pleasure, believing that it 
will supply a need to those who are really anxious to 
know the aims and methods of Socialism. There is, 
indeed, a good deal of socialist literature in circulation ; 
but a part of this is in pamphlet form, and though often 
excellent in their way, not one of these pamphlets 
goes far enough towards exhausting the subject, and 
satisfying the demand for information. . On the other 
hand, the more learned socialist literature, like Marx's 
celebrated book, requires such hard and close study 
that those who have not approached the subject by 
a more easy road, are not likely to begin on that 
side, or if they did, would find that something like 
a guide was necessary to them before they could 
follow the arguments steadily. Therefore books like 
this are welcome, which state the pros and cons 
clearly and fairly, and without what, to a beginner, 
would be the incumbrance of dealing with side issues, 
especially when, as in this case, they are free from the 
affectation of technical terms, which in many works 
on sociology repel the reader, and not seldom con- 
tain in themselves unproved assumptions, and circular 
arguments. In truth a working knowledge of 
Socialism is not hard to acquire at the present time ; 
since, in these days, the evolution of history has ^r^ 
thought free from prejudices, vA\\c^tlo\.n^x>j Vsw^'^^^S^ 
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•made it impossible for any but original and rare 
minds even to consider the relation between the 
classes, which make up modern civilisation, or to 
criticise the present makeshift, falsely called Society. 
Amidst the growing aspirations of all thoughtful 
people towards a society founded on mutual goodwill 
and fair dealing, in other words towards a real 
society, the subject of Socialism is no longer an 
abstruse study for philosophers, but a practical ques- 
tion which all honest people must face, and learn to 
understand, under penalty of finding themselves sur- 
prised into a position of unreasoning hostility to the 
welfare of the world at large ; and, I repeat, it is no 
longer difficult to understand the principles of So- 
cialism, and to learn what it is that it attacks. To a 
person once impressed, as so many now are, by the 
miseries resulting from the inequality of our modern 
society it is almost enough to show the development 
oi privilege in our modern or commercial society, and 
to lay bare the machinery by which this iniquity is 
worked. In the course of his learning what it is that 
Socialism attacks, the enquirer will learn what it is 
that Socialism aims at, viz., the full development of 
human life set free from artificial regulations in 
favour of a class. To give this information is the 
main part of the task which Mr. Fairman has put 
before himself, and he has accomplished it straight- 
forwardly and clearly, so that it is impossible to 
misunderstand his meaning. But he has also very 
naturally felt himself bound not only to explain the 
principles of Socialism, but also to give his views as 
to how they might be put in practice ; that is to say, 
to state his idea of the transition from the present to 
the future of society. It must be admitted frankly 
that on this, the political side of modern Socialism, 
there are and must be differences of opinion between 
Socialists ; in the aims of Socialism there is really 
little diflference ; this lies chiefly in the means to 
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be used, or rather in the waj^^ in which the lever, 
the communization of the means of production, is 
to be applied. Since the author puts forward his 
views with much modesty, and without dogmatism, 
I have the less difficulty in admitting that I am one 
of those to whom he alludes who difier from him as 
to the method of bringing about the change set forth 
by him in the ninth chapter of this work. 

It seems to me that the constitutional or parlia- 
mentary method which he advocates would involve 
loss of energy, disappointment, and discouragement ; 
that it would bear with it the almost inevitable danger 
of the people's eyes being directed to the immediate 
struggle, losing sight of the ultimate aim ; of their 
being befooled by those very concessions which the 
author speaks of as likely to be offered so eagerly by 
the present political parties ; and, judging by the 
signs of the times, I cannot help thinking that the 
necessities of the miserable, ever increasing as the old 
system gets closer to its inevitable ruin, will outrun 
the slow process of converting parliament from a 
mere committee of the landlords and capitalists into a 
popular body representing the best aspirations of the 
workers. Moreover socialists, unless they abandon 
their principles, cannot help showing their hand from 
the first, and consequently even moderate measures 
will always be looked on with suspicion coming from 
them, and concessions which would have been granted 
without much resistance to the Radicals twenty or 
even ten years ago, if they had been demanded, 
will be sternly refused to the Socialist demand. In 
the days in which I am now writing, there are not 
lacking signs that the reactionists, driven by the fear 
of the advancing wave of revolution, are making up 
their minds to make a stand on the ground of mere 
brute force, which at present they are able to com- 
mand. 

Without wishing any more thgtn the autVvot Vo Ossooov 
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the gift of prophecy, I venture to state that my own 
hope lies in converting the associated workmen to 
Socialism, and in their organizing a great inclusive 
body, which would feel itself consciously at strife 
with the proprietary class, and its organ Parliament ; 
which would regulate labour in the interest of the 
workers as well as might be under the present system 
till the time was ripe for the general assertion of the 
principles of Socialism, and for the beginning of their 
practice, when Parliament might be used mechanically 
for the setting forth of a few enactments rather 
destructive than constructive, so as to allow freed, 
but organised labour to take its due place, and throw 
off the mere encumbrances which are so well dealt 
with in this book. 

I do not suppose the author will differ from me in 
thinking such an organised body of practical opinion 
necessary ; so that our difference of opinion is really 
narrow enough, and I need say no more about it, but 
will only hope that that opinion will speedily grow and 
that all dispute as to the means of attaining Socialism 
will fall dead before the necessary action which events 
will force on us. 

In conclusion, I heartily recommerfd this book as a 
useful manual, which really fulfils the promise of its 
title, of making Socialism plain ; a most important 
function to fulfill. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

London, Dec, 5M, 1887. 
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Socialism Made Plain. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THIS book is intended for those, who, having heard 
or read something about Socialism, are desirous 
of knowing what it really is ; and to all such persons, 
whether favourably disposed or strongly opposed to 
it, it is equally commended. The former will probably 
find some ideas which are at present floating some- 
what hazily in their minds, plainly formulated, and 
possibly some objections removed ; while the latter 
will see what they really have to combat, and may 
thus be saved the trouble of slaying giants which 
exist only in their own imagination. Indeed, one of the 
principal moving causes to my writing, is the lament- 
able ignorance of their opponents' position generally 
displayed by those who undertake to prove the folly 
of Socialism. In some cases they would seem never 
to have studied the writings of socialists at all, but 
to have evolved a spectre from their own inner 
consciousness, while in others their study has been 
apparently devoted to the picking out of isolated 
sentences, or ideas, which they think can be made to 
appear ridiculous. It is needless to say that such a 
method of controversy is not the one best c^k-xiXaJ^^^ 
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to arrive either at the truth, or even at a substantial 
victory. It may for a time bolster up the prejudices 
which always hinder the spread of new ideas, but 
experience seems to show that it is not very effective 
even in this direction, and it is worse than useless in 
converting those who have embraced Socialism, since 
it naturally tends to confirm them \w the opinion that 
they and their leaders are the only persons who really 
understand social questions ; and that their opponents 
are afraid to meet them in fair argument, and never 
in fact do more than make a pretence of doing so. 

It miy be objected that there is no occasion for 
another book on Socialism, as so many already exist, 
besides the published programmes of the various 
socialistic organizations. The answer is, that as these 
books have neither been answered nor generally 
accepted, they have evidently not accomplished the 
work they were intended to, and there may well 
be room for another, which, if it contain nothing 
substantially new, may possibly present the matter 
in a somewhat fresh light. The principles involved 
in this question are very plain and simple, when 
disentangled from the complicated machinery of 
modern commercial life by which they are surrounded 
and obscured, but they require a good deal of disen- 
tangling, and minds which are capable of thoroughly 
analysing this complex problem, are not always best 
fitted for stating the conclusions plainly and popularly. 
The subject itself is of the deepest interest to every 
human being, but its exhaustive treatment in a scien- 
tific manner, can hardly fail to be dry, and conse- 
quently repellent to the ordinary reader. On the 
other hand, the conclusions of Socialism are so much 
at variance with the ideas in which most people have 
been brought up, that when simply stated, without 
the reasoning which has led to them, they fail to 
carry conviction, and often only excite amusement 
or derision. 
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A good deal of socialistic literature falls under one 
or other of these classes, being either too scientific and 
abstruse to be suitable for popular enlightenment, or 
if more concise, and addressed rather to the feel- 
ings than the reason, it fails to convince anyone not 
already converted. This is an attempt to present 
the matter in a way which shall be at the same time 
popular and exact, easy of comprehension, and yet in 
the true sense scientific ; being based not upon preju- 
dice or sentiment, but simply upon the conclusions of 
common sense, derived from admitted facts. At the 
same time, I have not attempted to bring together all 
the facts and arguments which support it. Two or 
three witnesses to a fact are as good as a hundred ; a 
reasonable architect is satisfied if he finds solid rock 
for a foundation, without boring several hundred feet 
down to see what are the strata lying beneath. In 
like manner I deem it sufficient for the present purpose 
to examine the suitability of Socialism to the con- 
ditions of society as existing to-day, and the reader 
need not fear having to wade through a longdisquisition 
on ancient history for the purpose of shewing that 
things could not have been otherwise ; I am content 
to take them and deal with them as they are. 

I have also endeavoured to avoid the use of techni- 
cal language in dealing with economical questions, 
having found it a fruitful source of error. Even pro- 
fessed economists not infrequently seem to think they, 
have explained some knotty point when they have 
only re-stated it, and the use of ordinary terms, such 
as ** rent,*' " capital," " value," in a conventional and 
restricted sense — not always the same — leads to end- 
less confusion. Socialism cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of economic facts, but a mere 
acquaintance with economic phraseology is quite as 
likely to be a snare as a guide to the right understand- 
ing of these facts. Any student of economic literature 
must have constantly met with sl^\)^Ya^w\.^ >^V\0^^ 
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though they may be true, or partially so, in some 
esoteric, conventional, or technical sense, are utterly 
uptrue in the plain every-day meaning of the words 
used, and, of course, it is in this sense that they are 
quoted and made maxims of. 

To take only one instance of the practical mischief 
which arises in this way ; I find it stated in a Grammar 
pf Political Economy that " all capital may ordinarily 
be made to re-produce itself, with some excess ;'* and 
similar statements are to be found in abundance, all 
tending to foster the absurd and demoralizing notion 
that capital has some inherent power of self-multipli- 
cation and growth, and that it is right and just, and in 
the natural order of things, that those who are rich 
shall continue to get richer, and that they do so with- 
out infringing in any way upon the rights of other 
people. Probably such persons have a sort of vague 
notion that a community consisting only of capitalists 
\vould be a perfect economic paradise, although the 
slightest reflection would show that, unless a large 
proportion of them immediately changed their occu- 
pation and became labourers, none would survive 
many days. In fact, the indisputable truth (as much 
appreciated by socialists as by anyone else) that 
capital in the form of machinery, tools, buildings, &c. 
is of almost incalculable assistance to industry, has 
become to a large extent distorted into the mischievous 
fallacy thlat Capital — with a large C — in the loose 
commercial sense, which really means to a very large 
extent the legalised power of appropriating the fruits 
of other people's labour, is the one thing needful to 
human prosperity. It is personified, if not deified, and 
we hear of the necessity of giving confidence to capital, 
of the terrible danger of alarming it, and so on ; in utter 
oblivion of the fact that all actual capital is the child of 
labour, and that consequently, if labour is well directed 
and encouraged, real capital cannot fail to be accumu- 
lated to the requisite amount. To explode this and 
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similar fallacies is the mission of Socialism, which, as 
its name implies, has for its object to ensure the high- 
est social result — individual and collective — possible 
in the existing state of knowledge. The aim of this 
little book is to show what are the only lines upon 
which such a result is possible, and to prove the 
illusory nature of the various quack remedies which 
are so largely advertised for the cure of poverty. 

Some of the propositions put forward may probably 
somewhat startle* readers new to the subject, but it is 
hoped they will suspend their judgment until they 
come to the end ; since, to meet every possible ob- 
jection, and insert every qualification and limitation 
which might perhaps be necessary to render every state- 
ment verbally unassailable, would lead to a good deal of 
repetition, and make what is intended to be a small 
book a large one. My endeavour has been to explain 
each point clearly, but not repeatedly, and, of course, 
it is impossible to deal with every point at once. 

It only remains to add that no one but myself is 
in any way responsible for the views here put forward ; 
and to acknowledge my obligations to previous writers, 
whose ideas I have freely borrowed, especially to 
Mr. Carruthers (Communal and Commercial Economy )y 
Dr. Marx (Capital), and Mr. Herbert Spencer (Social 
Statics). 





CHAPTER II. 

WHAT SOCIALISM IS. 

IN a later chapter I shall endeavour to give — though 
in a very general way only — my idea of what 
Socialism is likely to be in the future; but we must first 
endeavour to get a true notion of what it is at present, 
and if my view on this point be correct, its accepta- 
tion will not only remove many objections, but will 
certainly clear the ground of a great many side issues. 
I hold, then, that S ocialism at present is a criticism of 
t he existin g syst em of society^ not a cut and dri ed 
^riipmf^j vrr^r^an r>r r^rnf^nvts^^ t^r its rgffi;?nstrwffitimi 
Such reconstruction will have to come, doubtless, if 
the criticism be well founded, and those who like may 
employ themselves in drawing plans and elevations 
for the new structure, but the first and indispensable 
business is to clear the ground of the insanitary 
dwellings which now encumber it and make healthy 
life impossible. To adopt another illustration, f^nriaU 

ism is a. Hiagnngig^ and until that diag nr>c;j<; k ^rrt^Yf^A 
by bot h patients and doctors, it iy in y^in fr. {\^yrs\o. 
attenti on to tnerapeutic s. If a community is infected 
with some malignant malady it is of no use for two or 
three medkal men, who are wise enough to know that 
It is caused by certain insanitary conditions, to expend 
their energies in devising schemes for arterial drainage 
or apparatus for cremation, and in endeavouring to 
get the public to adopt them (especially if they are not 
agreed amongst themselves what those schemes shall 
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be) so long as the great majority of their professional 
brethren maintain that they are mistaken altogether 
in their notions, that the disease is due to hereditary 
taint, that it is utterly incurable and can only be 
treated by palliative measures, or even that it is a wise 
ordination of Providence for weeding out the weakly, 
and thus securing the survival, some thousands of years 
hence, of a superior race. The first duty of those who 
are more enlightened is to prove that their diagnosis 
and etiology is correct ; that the disease is neither ir- 
remediable, natural, nor beneficial to humanity, either 
on a large scale or a small ; that although consti- 
tutions do, and probably always will, differ, and some 
may be weaker, some stronger, some taller, and some 
shorter than others, this particular disease is the result 
of human folly, and may be practically stamped out 
by the exercise of human wisdom and forethought. 
When this has once been done, there need be no fear 
but that plenty of engineering and administrative skill 
will be forthcoming to carry out the necessary prac- 
tical measures. 

Take another illustration. There has been during 
the last hundred years especially — although the 
process began long before — an ever growing attack 
upon the dogmas of orthodox Christianity as it was 
formerly understood ; but it is only quite recently that 
the question has been even seriously mooted. What 
is the religion of the future to be } The great writers 
of the past, and many even amongst the most advanced 
moralists of the present, have not troubled themselves 
with this question. It was enough for them that the 
current religion was not good enough for the growing 
intelligence and improved morality of the age, and the 
task they set themselves was to point out its deficien- 
cies and shortcomings. 

In like manner with Socialism. It is now, and will 
be for some time, destructive and critical, leaving the 
work of construction — at any rate 3iS ^^x ^ajs* x^'^^\^% 
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anything but the most general outline — -until its pres- 
ent and pressing task is accomplished. Nor is this 
task so easy and light a one that ambitious or im- 
patient souls need look upon it with disdain ; nor must 
it be supposed that the criticism here referred to is 
that common to all social reformers. Anyone who^ 
has eyes in his head — be he never so destitute of* 
medical skill—can detect the obvious signs and symp- 
toms of disease, and this is about the intellectual 
mark of the ordinary philanthropist, be he an advocate 
of Temperance, Thrift, Compulsory Life Insurance, 
Mid-Night Meeting Movements, Workshop Regula- 
tion, Fair Trade, Allotment Farming, Kyrle Societies, 
or what not. They are like benevolent old ladies who 
can see an eruption on the skin, and apply an oint- 
ment, or hear a bad cough and prescribe a lozenge, 
but as to rerrtoving the causes of the ailments they 
see, it is utterly beyond their power. 

The socialist is frequently derided as a quack who 
pretends to cure all diseases with a patent pill ; but 
this is an entire misapprehension of his position. He 
is rather like the skilled physician who, when called 
into a household in which he finds several members 
suffering from sore throat and other suspicious symp- 
toms, examines carefully into the sanitary arrange- 
ments, and then says, " You are all being poisoned 
with sewer gas, and unless you have the drains put 
in order it is of little use my giving you medicine. 
I may patch you up a bit, but you will soon be ill 
again. I do not tell you that when this is done a 
narrow-chested or rickety child will be as strong as 
one who has inherited a good constitution ; but 
I do say, that until you do this, the inmates of the 
house have no chance of enjoying such an amount of 
health and strength as, to use a common phrase, 
nature intended them to have." 

So with the socialist He does not say that adopt* 
ing his remedy will make all human beings healthy 
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and virtuous ; still less that it will make them all 
artists, musicians, or poets. What he does say is, that 
in the present social arrangements there is something 
equally as noxious as sewer gas in the dwelling, and 
until that is got rid of, it is impossible to say what 
human nature is really capable of. He also tells us 
that this evil principle, like sewer gas itself, has only 
arisen — at any rate, in its present virulent form — with 
the progress of civilization. In early times, when 
population was not so crowded together, and when 
cesspools and their appurtenances were always out- 
side the house, although sewage matter was always 
filthy and offensive, it was not so large in quantity, 
and the exhalations escaping into the air were soon 
neutralized, or dissipated, whilst the offensive matter 
r itself was utilized for fertilizing the soil. 

So also in early times when there was abundance of 
land, first for hunting, then for pasturage, and after- 
wards for agriculture — although men were probably 
as selfish as they are now, the individual ownership of 
land, and of such primitive implements as were used in 
its cultivation, did not interfere with the general well- 
being. So long as each had some scope for the em- 
ployment of his faculties, and something like a fair 

I chance of getting a living by his own exertions, he 
had no particular grievance against the social law, 
which, while it forbade him to encroach upon the 
property of others, also secured him in the enjoyment 
of his own. Indeed, t he o nly j ustification for the 

V social recognition of private 

\ ^ Llial evKiy U ieihber oj' Uie c ommunis 
■an ^^htl^ &11 W ^^iiltl lif iiiiPip^^|HM in irnmf Mil li^lil "iif 
pFg]T5ftv res pected. I t is not to be supp ^g^^ tliat *="^^ 
^stat&.Q£ society ever existedyLmlessiin rarj^iiustRnces, 
be cause the g^eneral ru l e seems to have been, as far 
TiacR as history an^^adition go, tJiat larp^e numhie rs 
ilacL no property, but were rather lielQ to o^ the 



as 

no p roperty, out wer e ratner neiQ to oe tn e 
property oi other * people? fl aVmg^ eitner beetv 1-^^-^ 
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prisoners in war, or being descended from such pris- 
oners. But, even then, they were more or less assured 
of subsistence, either given them directly to keep them 
in health and strength to perform the services expected 
from them, or by being allowed to cultivate a certain 
quantity of land. It is only in quite modern times 
that we come face to face with the spectacle of large 
numbers of human beings with absolutely no property 
of their own, and with no means of procuring any, 
except upon such terms as those who claim to be the 
lawful owners of the earth choose to impose. And 
now it becomes obvious that that which was harmless, 
and perhaps even beneficial, when the ownership of 
one piece of ground by one man did not prevent the 
use of another piece by another man, ceases to be 
harmless, and becomes a source of endless misery, 
when all the land is thus appropriated, and thousands 
of men and women are left entirely at the mercy of 
the self-constituted land-owners. 

This, then, is the criticism which Socialism passes 
upon the present state of society — a criticism which 
places it apart from all other reforms, and makes it in 
reality a revolutionary propaganda — that the one great 
evil which afflicts humanity, like a noxious gas 
which pollutes the air, or a virulent disease which 
poisons the very sources of life for the mass of man- 
kind, is the unlimited right of private property and 
accumulation ; and that unless this power is restricted^ 
if not abrogated, all other reforms will be useless. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE MORAL BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 

MOST of those, probably, who read these pages are 
the happy possessors of some wealth, either 
earned or bequeathed, and they naturally have been 
accustomed to look with horror upon any suggestion for 
interfering with individual property. Nevertheless, 
many, it is to be hoped, are sufficiently virtuous to feel 
that profiting by robbery is only one degree less hateful 
than suffering by it, and if it' can be shown them that 
individual property, to the full extent at present 
allowed by law, is unjust to mankind as a whole, will 
be ready to acquiesce in a new arrangement. 

There are others again, probably a larger class, 
whose morality is not so far advanced ; with whom 
self-interest is the all-powerful motive, and who, so 
long as they can acquire and retain wealth by any 
means not contrary to law, care little or nothing for 
the sufferings of those less fortunate, or for the 
abstract justice of the means by which this wealth was 
scraped together, and of the laws under cover of 
which it is retained. 

The respect and honour paid to wealth, however 
acquired, whether by speculation, gambling (on the 
turf or Stock exchange), or otherwise, and the great 
prevalence of schemes for obtaining money without 
earning it, which are not deemed dishonourable, 
would seem to render almost hopeless any endeavour 
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to bring about the necessary revolution — first moral, 
then material — were it not for another element which 
has to be taken into consideration, and which is day 
by day becoming, if not more important, at any rate 
less capable of being ignored. 

Society may, in fact, be divided for this purpose 
into three classes. First, those who are prepared to 
do what is right when they are convinced that it is 
right, whether they gain or lose ; secondly, the much 
larger class of the well-to-do, who are not prepared to 
do what is right if it conflict with their interests, and 
who would therefore prevent anything being done by 
the first class, were it not for the existence of a third, 
namely, a class much larger than either of the other 
two, who, being the sufferers by the injustice, are 
interested in brifiging about the aforesaid revolution 
as soon as possible. So large, indeed, is this third 
class, and consequently so powerful, that there can be 
little doubt that, but for their lamentable ignorance 
and consequent want of cohesion, the revolution would 
have taken place long ago throughout the so-called 
civilised world ; not from any pure love of justice, for 
though the sentiment of fair play has undoubtedly 
more force amongst the poor than among those who 
have been demoralized by wealth, the selfish feelings 
are with them also the strongest, and their power, if 
they had known how to utilize it earlier, would probably 
have been exerted merely in bringing about a re- 
distribution of wealth on no juster basis than before, 
and the world would only have had a change of 
masters, and a new body of slaves, instead of a new 
race of inhabitants, all enjoying equal rights. 

Happily, however, the education which — much 
against their interests, as many of them have seen — 
the upper classes have of late bestowed upon the 
masses, while it enables them to communicate and 
combine with each other, and thus to discover and use 
their strength, will also force upon them the conviction 
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that nothing that is not just can last ; and while their 
self-interest will be a powerful stimulus to their intelli- 
gence in enabling them to see the absurdity and 
injustice of the present system, at the same time their 
growing intelligence will be a check upon the undue 
manifestation of their self-interest, and prevent their 
just claims being pushed to such an extent as to 
become unjust to others. 

This book is mainly addressed to the first of the 
three classes above enumerated, who, though numeri- 
cally in the minority, are large enough to be able to 
turn the scale either way. So long as they remain 
persuaded that Socialism is both wicked and foolish 
their material, and more especially their moral, support 
will be quite sufficient to enable the second class to 
withstand the demands of the third, unless enforced 
by such means and at such a cost as is not pleasant 
to contemplate. On the other hand, once they are 
convinced that Socialism is not only just, but the only 
solution of the great social problem, the existence of 
which is at least recognised on all hands, not only will 
they join heartily with the workmen in pressing their 
claims, and thus immensely strengthen the great army 
of progress, but the numbers of the merely selfish rich 
will dwindle away like snow in the sun, until very soon 
there will be apparently none left. Even now, prob- 
ably, the avowedly such could almost be counted on 
the fingers, for it must not be forgotten that thousands 
will do, and do constantly, things which they would 
shrink from avowing; and, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the virtue of the community is far higher than 
that of most of its members. 

Various vicious ways of amassing wealth, such as 
gambling, wholesale adulteration, appropriating the 
fruits of other men's labour without giving any equiva- 
lent, although reckoned perfectly honourable, are 
only so held by being dignified with the names of 
commercial enterprise, business tact, energy, adrcvvtvv^- 
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trative skill, and the like. When they are generally 
recognised by intelligent men for what they are, and 
called by their right names— robbery and slave holding 
— those who do not scruple to do the things themselves 
will be ashamed of the names attached to them, and 
thus the terrible conflict which some anticipate will 
probably end in a complete surrender. 

All this, of course, depends upon showing to the 
satisfaction of fair-minded men that Socialism is just ; 
or, to be more exact, that the present unlimited right 
of private property is unjust Some, perhaps, will 
smile when I say that to me this proposition is diffi- 
cult of proof only because it is so elementary and 
self-evident — that, in fact, the difficulty lies, not in the 
proposition itself, but in getting those to whom it is 
addressed to look at it in the clear dry light of 
science, undistorted by prejudice or self-interest. To 
begin with, let it be thoroughly understood that we arc 
not now discussing expediency, but simply justice. It 
may be doubted whether anything which is unjust can 
in the end be expedient ; but still the ideas are ^uitc 
distinct, and especially in this respect, that expediency 
may be a question affecting one person or class of 
persons, while justice implies perfect equality amongst 
all human beings. Thus, for instance, assuming as 
many do (erroneously), that a socialistic system would 
tend to deprive the world of art and literature by 
putting an end to the existence of a special leisured 
and cultured class ; such a thing might be inexpedient 
in the interest of the class who at present enjoy these 
things, but it is a totally different question whether it 
is Just to secure these admitted advantages at the 
expense of the misery of thousands who can never see 
a picture, or read a book. 

It must also be borne in mind that all questions of 

morals — justice not more than any other — can only 

arise' in society. One man in a world by himself could 

.be neither moral nor immoral. It would be equally 
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out of his power to be benevolent and forgiving, as to 
cheat, rob, murder, forge cheques, or issue fraudu- 
lent prospectuses. We have to deal, then, not with 
an isolated individual, but with society as a whole, and 
with individuals as members of society. 

Upon this it may be said — as is maintained by some 
professing to be very superior persons — that there is no 
such thing as natural right,and that the only criterion of 
justice is the law of society at any given time. This is 
rather a dangerous doctrine to put forward, since it fol- 
lows that whatever laws may be passed (and it will soon 
be in the power of the majority to pass what laws they 
like) no one has any right to complain of them, and 
thus those who, being in power, and having made the 
laws to suit themselves, put forward this comfortable 
doctrine, will have no ground of complaint when their 
turn comes to suffer, instead of profiting, by legis- 
lation. But, in truth, the doctrine is wholly fallacious, 
as is proved by the fact common enough, unfortunately, 
of laws being spoken of as unjust, and requiring 
amendment. We are still thrown back, therefore, 
upon the inquiry — What is natural right and justice ? 
an enquiry only to be answered by the individual con- 
science, enlightened as far as may be by reason and 
argument. 

It is well known that no man can safely be trusted 
to be the judge in his own cause, and often the only 
way to get an unbiassed opinion is to put a case in 
which the circumstances are as far as possible unlike 
those of the person approached, but in which 
the same principles apply ; the method, in fact, em- 
ployed by the prophet Nathan to king David in his 
parable of the ewe lamb. 

To begin, then, as far from the point as possible, for 
the reason just given, I remark that nothing approach- 
ing the individual accumulation of property is known 
among the lower animals, not even those which have 
reached the highest stages of intelligence, so far as to 
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live in communities, to make provisions for future 
necessities by laying up stores of food, and even to 
keep domestic animals, as some species of ants do. 
This consideration, I admit, does not carry us very 
far, and perhaps has hardly so much bearing upon the 
purely moral question as on that of expediency, as an 
answer to those who assert that unless full play be 
allowed to the selfish, acquisitive feelings, society 
would soon come to grief. No^ one can reasonably 
contend that the lower animals are possessed of more 
powerful benevolent impulses, or less powerful selfish 
ones than human beings, yet we see highly-organized 
communities continued generation after generation for 
thousands of years, in which personal accumulation . 
is utterly unknown, but where the whole society 
flourishes or decays together, these members sharing 
in the benefits derived from the common labour of all, 
though that labour is in some cases remarkably sub- 
divided. 

Coming to m'an himself, either on the assumption 
of a common divine parent, or on the theory of gradual 
evolutio i x. f r Qm lowci fuinis uf life, can an)) i ' Gaooia be 
^nppr^t-f^f j why Qnr mnnj y 'iPf vS "^^^ i 'ih ft^il ^ hav e 
the rif^ht t"T T^ny Thii Parth ^^^^*^g^ to us ; a nd ^o 
exclude ^^tbr^"^ ^rnm t^^ ^^jnymrnt nf ^t^ Can 
anything be much more repugnant to the moral 
sense than to see a large family in which some of the 
children are pampered and favoured, richly dressed, 
luxuriously fed, and carefully watched over, while 
others are half starved, left in rags and dirt, and com- 
pelled by cruel treatment to perform the whole of the 
domestic drudgery ? But if such a state of things is 
contrary to the very idea of an ordinary family, how 
can it be any more consistent with the notion of a 
great human family, having one divine head, all 
the members of which are brothers in Christ? 

Again, on the now fashionable hypothesis of the 
struggle for existence, and tho^ survival of the fittest, 
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what sound deduction could be drawn from an experi- 
ment on a number of different saplings planted in a 
field, some of which were plentifully supplied with 
water and manure, and the greatest care bestowed 
upon their cultivation, while others were totally neg- 
lected, and even the very leaves they had themselves 
produced taken from them to enrich the ground in 
which their competitors were growing. Would not 
everyone declare it absurd and childish to dignify 
the result of such a process by the name of Natural 
selection ? Yet this is precisely the argument of those 
who invoke the honoured name of Darwin in favour 
of continuing the present condition of things. If one 
man may own an unlimited area of land, he may own 
the whole globe, and then all the rest of mankind will 
only exist at all on sufferance ; because if he has an 
unlimited right of property in the land and all its 
products, he may refuse even sustenance to as many 
as he thinks fit. Thus the absolute, unlimited right 
c^ individual property in land is seen to carry with it 
the absolute right of life and death. Few, if any, will 
contend for such an absolute right as this ; they will 
say it is unreasonable, and that some limit must be 
placed upon individual rapacity. If this be admitted, 
the simple question for them to solve is, what intelli- 
gible principle can be laid down which shall impose 
any such limitation, short of acknowledging the equal 
right, originally, of every human being ? If anyone 
should still demur to this conclusion it will be for 
him to bring forward the grounds upon which one 
individual could originally claim a greater right to 
possess the earth than others. 

It may, however, be said that we have not to deal 
with the origin of rights, but with the actual state of 
things, and that the present possessors of property 
have given a fair equivalent for what they hold. 
Some, no doubt, have done so ; some may even have 
given far more than a fair equivalent, but others have 

7. 
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not, and a great number have never given anything at 
all. But when we are dealing with a question of strict 
rights, the largeness of the price paid for anything 
does not add to the strength of the title. A man who 
has given a fair or even an extravagant price for stolen 
property has no better title to it, as against the right- 
ful owner, than the professional receiver, who only 
gives a fraction of its value. He is not looked upon 
with the same detestation ; nay, he may receive public 
sympathy for his loss when the fraud is discovered 
and he has to restore the stolen article, but his rights 
are no greater ; and therefore, in an inquiry into the 
abstract justice of individual property, we are bound 
to go back to the very beginning ; and thus we are 
still left face to face with the question : What right has 
one man more than another to appropriate a portion 
of the earth's surface, call it his own, and expel others 
from it ? 

If it be said that all civilized countries have estab- 
lished statutes of limitation, and that beyond a certain 
time the right of the possessor is absolute, the answer 
is that these statutes are passed for the sake of practical 
convenience, to prevent endless disputes, and cannot 
be supposed to alter abstract rights. If a man owes 
a debt for more than six years it cannot be recovered 
at law, but the debt is not wiped out, and an honest man 
will pay it, if able, just the same as if he Were legally 
liable. 

In default of any better title, priority of occupation 
is often claimed as conferring some kind of right. But 
what is there in the principles of justice to warrant 
it } Supposing a ship to be wrecked in mid-ocean, 
and the crew and passengers to escape in boats 
to some uninhabited island. Has the first boat- 
load who land the right to claim possession of the 
island, and to make those who come in the second 
and subsequent boats work for them upon it at mere 
subsistence wages ? No one would dream of giving 
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assent to such a proposal. Then, if another ship be 
wrecked off the island the following week, are the 
survivors of that ship to be in any worse position, 
and if so, why ? It would, perhaps, be dangerous to 
carry the illustration much farther, because we should 
be getting nearer and nearer to the actual facts, in 
in which the bias of self-interest and long-established 
custom would come in to distort the judgment, and the 
answer would probably be — " The crew of a wreck the 
second or third year could not have any rights to the 
land of the island at all ; or else it would follow that 
those wrecked on the shores of our country would 
equally have a right to share in the land of England, 
and that cannot be just." In reply to such an argu- 
ment, I can only say, thfit he who seeks to know or 
do what is right does not concern himself with the 
unpleasantness of the consequences ; or, to be more 
exact, to the truly just man the only consequences 
which are pleasant are those which are founded upon 
justice, and that if priority alone gives the right of 
possession, the first boat-load must be the only right- 
ful owners of the island. A few minutes, or hours, or 
days, or months, can, in equity, make no difference. 
In fact, the only solution of this problem which leaves 
no room for quibble or dispute is, t hat the globe 
belongs rijrl^ffiilly at any given q i^mm^ ^n thtft ^vhHr 
jof the inhabitants living upon it ^\ i-haf mnmpnf— ^ 
lieither to those who have had their turn and have 
gone hence to be seen no more, nor to those who are 
yet to be born. That, in short, as Mr. Herbert 
puts it, '' All men have equ ^] ppht^ fp <-v>^ 1 "^ ^f 

eartlLl 



'his principle of the original equal rights of all, is 
gradually making way, though slowly, as is evidenced 
by the fact that large numbers are constantly proclaim- 
ing it in words, though without understanding what 
their language really means. One of the stoutest 
planks in the platform of the so-called popular party 
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IS the Abolition of all Hereditary Privilege, and that 
in its full significance is exactly what socialists con- 
tend for. As ordinarily used, the pfirase merely means 
that no man by virtue of his birth shall have the 
privilege (either of his own mere will, as in the case of 
an absolute sovereign, or in conjunction with a number 
of others, as in the case of a hereditary House of Lords) 
of passing laws for the government of the people. 
Such a power is now thought to be very ridiculous ; 
but why ? Simply because there is a growing feeling 
amongst intelligent men that no individual can right- 
fully, in virtue of the mere accident of birth, exercise 
power over his fellows. But what is the power exer- 
cised by the Duke of Westminster in the House of 
Lords compared to his power as a landowner and 
millionaire ? The ratio could hardly be expressed in 
figures, but we may metaphorically compare the one 
to the buzzing of a gnat, and the other to the 
crushing power of an elephant. Then if it is unjust 
that we should be annoyed by the gnat, how can it 
be right and proper that we should be trampled to 
death by the elephant } 

Let us approach the question from the other side^ 
and consider, not hereditary priviliges, but hereditary 
disabilities. Though s ocialists ^^fijr' ^qMRl riif^f^ for 
all, they are not 8U fuullsh as to s uppose *that alL men 

triumphantly informed of the fact, as if it settled the 
question, that men are not equal, and that we can 
never make them so. Admitted ; and, very properly, 
philanthropic people make many efforts to alleviate 
hereditary misfortune ; and thus we have societies for 
improving the condition of the blind, deaf, cripples, 
idiots, &c. But here, again, the discomfort of the con- . 
genitally blind or deaf is as a drop in the ocean com- 
pared to the misery of the thousands and millions of 
healthy people who suffer, not from natural inequality 
(except in the sense of their being less selfish, unscrupu- 
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lous and aggressive than their neighbours) but because 
the rapacity of others has appropriated the earth and 
everything upon it, so that they have no opportunity of 
exercising their faculties for their own advantage. 
Charity is good ; but justice is better ; and we have 
no right to plume ourselves upon our philanthropy 
in assisting the naturally incompetent, while at the 
best we are only throwing them a few crumbs from 
the feast which we are ourselves enjoying, and the 
materials for which we have stolen from the great 
mass of the people. 

The only possible exception to the general rule 
above laid down is where men have actually made 
land, say by reclaiming from the sea, or by draining a 
marsh, but this case is so rare that it hardly needs 
separate treatment. Somewhat akin to this is the 
<juestion whether those who have brought land under 
cultivation have not thereby acquired an equitable 
title to it ? This sounds more reasonable than a mere 
title by priority, but it is certainly repugnant to the 
law of England, which is so jealous of the law- 
made rights of the individual that if one man enter 
upon another's land and cultivate it, or even erect 
costly buildings upon is, he may be ousted at any time 
by the so-called rightful owner without receiving one 
penny compensation for his laboifr. Strict equity 
would say, I think — If you have cultivated a portion 
of the land without protest from the other inhabitants, 
there being enough for them all, you are entitled to 
the fruits of your labour, and they will repay you for 
that labour. But when, owing to the increase of popu- 
lation, there is not enough for all, such labour gives you 
no exclusive title to the land itself, which still belongs 
to the whole community. It may be further re- 
marked parenthetically, that if no one had ever claimed 
to possess more land than he himself cultivated, the 
present difficulties would, in all probability, never have 
arisen. 
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The question of the justice of unlimited holding of 
money and personal property in general, is in some 
respects different to the one we have been considering, 
and many persons who are in favour of the Nationali- 
sation of the land, are opposed to anything which they 
think savours of Socialism ; but it will be better to 
defer this point until we have dealt with the economic 
question, and discovered the real facts with regard to 
the production and distribution of personal property. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 



position of the candid friend, recognising its 
merits and the services it has rendered, but recognising 
also its many shortcomings and mistakes. At the same 
time socialists are fully aware that political economy is 
not responsible for a great deal of the nonsense com- 
monly attributed to it, which is simply due to ignorance 
of its true object and scope. One vulgar error is to 
suppose that political economy teaches what ought to 
be done, whereas it only professes to teach what will 
be the result of certain lines of action. But even 
here, mistakes are frequently committed, even by 
economists themselves, from not bearing in mind that 
its prop hecies are all based upon two assumptions^ 
oneof w hich has hitherto genera ll y been true, b ut 
rie ^dlrioFnecessarilv be so, while the other is only true_ 
t o a verv JiiDii;£d.,extj£llt.^ 1 he tirst a ssumption is that 

to allow priva| ? 
\Xci an nnlimitod 




iTftKlS, It (g^!!^^^ ^^'^ nhj^^^g'-g*^-*^'''- lumlr-fn 

shpw^js neitfier "necessa ry nor desirable, a nd it is a 
question primarily ^f m^^'^^^^j "^^ ^^ fxc^r i nkmy ^ nf nlL- 
I'he second, assumption i s that mankind, in the ir 

'^3calingSwitix.jQXie-.a notheg y-~are-. frnvprnpd <^ifnply by 

:ives of sejf-inter est. in the narrowe st , senf;e „-44^at 

js to say, fEat~they^ wi.ll_ alvyays buy in the cheagesJL- 
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rUUJ_sH1 in tif'j JcditJjl liiciikel, ^ employ t he cheapest 
labour they can get to produceL whlii Lhu) i'(!L[uiiL,'and 

The true economist, to do him justice, never says 
that men ought to act in this way ; but the vulgar 
error that he does so teach, is mainly kept alive by the 
fact that men do not do so. If they did there would 
probably have been a revolution long before this. For 
instance, if this rule were universally acted on, pro- 
bably more than half the employes in the city of 
London over forty-five years of age would be imme- 
diately discharged, because their duties could be 
more efficiently discharged by younger men, in many 
cases by mere boys. But instead of this, employers 
commit the unpardonable sin (from an economic 
point of view) of paying their old servants more after 
years of service, when they are less capable, and some 
are so wicked as to give them pensions when they are 
utterly incapable of earning anything. It must be 
admitted, I think, that this old-fashioned system is 
' giving way under the modern plan of converting all 
large concerns into joint stock companies, where there 
is little or no personal connection between master and 
servant, except in the case of their higher officials, 
such as the secretary or manager, and where the only 
motive operating on the manager is the commercial 
one of obtaining the greatest possible profit for the 
shareholders. In like manner there can be little doubt 
that the wages of nearly all skilled artisans are con- 
siderably higher than they need be, if what are sup- 
posed to be strict economic principles were carried 
out. But custom, which was formerly the principal 
factor in determining wages, has still a much larger 
influence than many people suppose. 

The consideration of certain fallacies, either in 
economic science so-called, or in the popular appre- 
hension of it, will come in due course, but for the 

present I wish to show that .Snrialigm i«^ not nr^JY not 
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anta gonistic to the main p rinfT^^*^ '^^PO)?^^'^^^ prnnntpy^ 

h^3 in tact foun ded up on thenfi. Or, perhaps, it would 
be more correct to say that it is founded on certain 
facts with regard to the production of wealth which 
no economist will dispute. The first of these facts is 
that all material wealth is produced b y labour, applied 
to Tlie ean h, 01 Us nalUi'Ul pruduc iij: rh the words of 

riU, " The requisiies to the production of wealth 
are land and labour." It is true he afterwards adds a 
third requisite, capital ; but I shall show hereafter that 
in this he is mistaken, and that what he terms capital, 
and claims to be essential to production, is already 
included in the term labour. 

As this truth is a fundamental one, it will be as well 
to define carefully each term which is used in the 
statement. " Material wealth " can hardly give rise 
to any misconstruction : it means anything which is 
of use to, or desired by, mankind, and which can be 
transferred from one to another. " Producing " has 
two meanings : In the first place it means the making 
forming, or transforming of natural products into such 
a shape or condition as shall render them fit for con- 
sumption or use ; but it has also a secondary meaning, 
as when a person is said to produce something from his 
pocket — that is the bringing of things into the 
place where they are wanted. Thus we cannot say 
that human labour produces diamonds, either the 
small white ones which are so highly prized, or the 
large black ones which have formed so great an 
-element in the wealth of England, in the sense of 
making them, but it produces them upon the market. 
What is commonly called distribution, therefore, is 
•essentially of the same character as production, though 
it does not follow that all who are engaged in 
distribution, any more than that all who are engaged 
in production in the primary sense, are usefully em- 
ployed. Goods may be needlessly carried about, too 
many persons may be engaged in doing so, and those 
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so engaged may be paid a great deal more than their 
work is worth, just as workmen may be employed in 
making things which are entirely useless when com- 
pleted. Lastly, labour includes superintendence and 
invention as well as manual labour. No one supposes 
that modern industry can be carried on with anything 
like efficiency without an immense deal of intellectual 
work to direct its operations, any more than the 
simplest manual labour could be performed by a being 
in the shape of a man but with no brains to direct 
his movements. 

It will be observed that I do not assert that all 
value is produced and measured b^Mabour^jjind^ it is in / 

ftiyTjptniorrixrbrTegT^^ it 

gB^essaqL^ta. dou.scir--since his views on the nature of 
value, mainly borrowed from earlier writers, though 
put by him in a more distinct and definite shape, 
constitute the only vulnerable part of his great work, 
and shallow thinkers are easily persuaded that if this 
doctrine can be attacked the conclusions drawn from 
it must be erroneous. But this is by no means the 
case. A perfectly true proposition may be supported 
by reasoning much more unsound than Marx's with 
regard to value ; in fact many of the criticisms passed 
upon his theory are only effective by disregarding the 
distinction which he carefully drew between the word 
"value" standing alone, and Exchange value. For 
the purpose of accurate thinking, however, it is better, 
if possible, to avoid the use of the same word to 
represent different ideas, and for this reason I prefer 
to omit the term altogether, and to base my 
argument on the undoubted fact that all ' rr|^|p^ia1 

wealth ts prndnreH |^y laKonr^ ^''^^^^_ ^tV^/^fiy ^ \r^^ 
directlj^byj^.,ai^^pf^ natural forces, such ^s Jiorses 
or steam power, acting under human ,supfiisd^n..9iuj ^ 

ir.cciiim. 

Without going into a detailed examination of Marx's 
views, I may say briefly that I think he erred, in 
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common with the majority of writers on the subject, 
by failing to recognise that value is not, properly 
speaking, objective at all, but subjective ; that is to 
say, that it is not a property inherent in the article 
valued, but a condition of the mind which values. If 
the reader will follow out this idea he will find that it 
explains all so-called peculiar or exceptional cases, 
such as the value of master-pieces of art, curiosities, 
etc. ; and the prevalent notion that some articles have 
an intrinsic value, whilst others have only a fancy 
value, will be found to be only another way of stating 
that the former are valued — that is, appreciated, or 
desired, by the vast majority if not the whole of man- 
kind, whilst the latter appeal only to a restricted 
number. 

If this view of the nature of value be correct, it 
does not come properly within the range of economic 
reasoning. We cannot say that it is created by labour, 
nor what it is created by in any given case, since it is 
the product of the whole nature, education, and sur- 
roundings of the person who values an article, whether 
he be the owner who is asked to part with it, or some- 
one else who wishes to acquire it. Exchange or 
market value, which is probably the ordinary meaning 
of the term, is equally well represented by the word 
" price," which is not so likely to carry with it the 
misleading notion of some quality inherent in the 
article itself, and is much more precise. 

The next great economic fact is that man has> fronL 
an early peri od of his existence, developed ^he power 
ef--pTmucinJjEii§^p.\yu. 
ani1!Ya Tsp3epe^ /j, ^ir"rV "p^»- -"^^af Tsiafiirft...yf>lHc 
sJSOfftaReoilsTyr He was thus able to increase in 
numbers to a marvellous extent, and when he had 
once developed this self-supporting power he soon 
went a step further, and found that each man who 
laboured could produce more than enough for his own 
subsistence, so that he could provide, not only for his 
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necessities, but go on to add comforts, and by degrees 
luxuries, to life. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that this is only true 
of the more skilful and intelligent ; that a mere 
unskilled labourer cannot do so; and, in fact, it may 
be asserted that he cannot even produce his own 
subsistence unless aided by capital and intelligent 
supervision. This is, no doubt, true in the present 
state of English society, but that is simply because 
the unskilled labourer and his fathers before him for 
generations have been deprived of their fair share of 
the earth on which they were born, and have had no 
opportunity of exercising their powers. If it were 
true that man, unassisted by capital, machinery, and 
highly-developed skill, could not produce more than 
enough for his subsistence, the whole human family 
must necessarily have remained for ever in the savage 
state, as, indeed, some races seem to have done. It 
is not desirable to enlarge the scope of our inquiry so 
far as to discuss such cases ; we are dealing with the 
Indo-European races only, and with regard to them 
it is sufficient to note that, though there are large 
individual differences in intellectual power, and also, 
perhaps, equally marked differences in different 
classes of society with regard to their knowledge of 
nature, and the best mode of dealing with her so as to 
produce the greatest benefit for mankind, yet that the 
latter is simply the result of education, and that; 
given a similar training, the mass of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Germans (in two or three generations 
certainly, if not in one) would be all about on a par 
with regard to their ability to produce their subsist- 
ence and a surplus. We are also assured by some of 
the most competent authorities, such as Professor 
Huxley, that those special intellectual powers which 
are requisite in order that man may not only go on 
utilising the knowledge acquired by his predecessors, 
but strike out new paths (and when once done, these 
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new paths are, or should be, open to all men to travel 
upon) are as likely to be found in the son of the 
labourer as in the child of the nobleman or college 
professor. 

We are driven, t herefore, to the conclusion that 
every man — of the VVestern nations at 
iie have the oppon 
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them ; and. secondly, bec ause, 
of tneir j^hare^ not Q]; y y or 

tEe^nowTCeSg e^^ whi^b ^^Hr lorf^fi^th^"^ 

have' ^acquired' as to how to rlfff^^'^^'^^ ^^^ ^arfh ar^ 
its4) foduc ){^ it "^ 1 6. . tn e refor e. n ot the fault of nature 
or of Pr miHpn^^i ^^it f^f human inyHtutinn% th n t frn 
many are in so wretched a condition, and the means 
by which this result has been brought about ^re very 
simple ; first, the appropriation of the earth and 
everything upon it by individuals, and, as a conse- 
quence, the necessity for the masses to work, not for 
their own benefit, but for that of the so-called owners 
of the land. Thus the surplus beyond subsistence 
which men are able to -produce, and which all might 
possess if all had a share of their birthright as deni- 
zens of this earth, has been from time immemorial 
absorbed by a class, at whose mercy, economically, 
and in every other sense, the masses have to exist. 

The same fact may be stated in another way equally 
incontestable. As all wealth Hncludin^ fo od and other 
necessaries) is produc ed by human l abour, those who 
do nofj-iing r prp^qctl yi^ Ty mngt 1! 1 1 1 4 1 li l irT 'l l ' H ' i lff' i?f 
ottefsl it is not to be denied that some of them may 
write such nice verses or tales, or paint such beautiful 
pictures, or sing, or dance, or walk on the tight-rope 
so cleverly, that the workers would willingly give them 
a portion of the product of their labour in exchange 
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for the pleasure derived from the writing, painting, 
singing, etc. ; but it is an economic fact, undeniable 
by anyone, that everything eaten, drunk, worn, or 
consumed in any way must be produced by labour, 
and that the greater the number of those who pro- 
duce none of these things the more work is thrown 
upon those who do produce them. In other words, 
the actual producers have to work so many hours a 
day for themselves and so many more for those who 
produce nothing. 

If the whole of this latter class gave back some 
equivalent in the shape of instruction or amuse- 
ment, it might alter the moral, though not the 
economic, aspect of the question ; but it is notorious 
that this is not the case, a large proportion of the 
non-producers doing nothing whatever in return for 
what they enjoy. Whether the position of the so- 
called free labourer in such circumstances, viz., having 
to work so many hours each day for the benefit of 
other people, and thinking himself only too lucky to 
be allowed to do so, is in any substantial sense 
different from that of a slave working for a master 
who took all the proceeds of his labour and gave him 
food, clothing, and shelter, is a question which might 
occupy the attention of a debating society quite as 
usefully as many of the topics they are in the habit of 
discussing. 

The next fact to be observed, and one equally 
important with the last, is this — that though a man 
with fair opportunities can produce more than his 
bare subsistence, he cannot produce very much more. 
In other words, no man can make great wealth by his 
own exertions, not even aided by machinery. The 
apparent exceptions to- this rule are apparent only. 
Successful artists of all kinds, physicians and other 
professional men, stock-jobbers and book-makers, may 
not unfairly be said to acquire large fortunes by their 
own exertions, but it is to be observed that in no sense 
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do they produce or make wealth ; they simply obtain, 
by the practice of their various callings, a share of the 
wealth produced by labour, and first appropriated by 
the privileged classes from whom they obtain it. This 
is the reason why the same kind of exertions produce 
such varied results according to the wealth of the 
community in which they are exercised, professional 
men of all kinds being paid much more highly in 
England or America than their brethren in France or 
Germany who perform exactly similar services. 

Other wealthy men may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes : — (i). Landowners, who either hold large 
tracts of land, or smaller portions rendered excep- 
tionally valuable by the aggregation of population ; 
(2), Manufacturers ; (3), Merchants ; (4), Those who 
live on the interest of investments. Now, as the 
/ownership of hundreds of miles of unoccupied land 
brings no revenue, it is evident that the income of the 
large landowner comes from the labour of those who 
till his land, as that of the ground-landlord comes 
from the earnings of those who occupy his houses. 
The manufacturer is the only one who can be said to 
f^^dli^^ hii'i inrom ■ '111 1^ |.iMiijiy \i^x\<^c. r^\ ^j^^^y '^V'^rri , 
nnri it 11 nnt h ri whn n ntn n lly Hnrn nh^ hut hiy XiS ^yV 
men, the rnagnitude of his i ncome being- rg nghly 
mrri^nrrrlliy thfimfffltTTnlii 1 lli|ilii) That is to sav. ^ 
Ke gets ^^,?;[^.^a.rh ^"^ "inr<i thnn In |iiiji Trirn 
Av^gJ^" TTihe merchant may be called a producer in 
tiie secondary sense, but only in the same nominal 
way in which the last is called a manufacturer, viz., 
that he directs the process of distribution, the actual 
work in this case also being done by workmen, and 
the magnitude of his operations, and the consequent 
profit to himself, being also roughly measured by the 
number of labourers employed, directly or indirectly, 
by him. The case of him who lives merely upon 
interest, without even assuming to do anything, will 
be considered presently. 
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and tKe misery of the poor are the two opposit e sides 
iirftUiL J>ci iiiu fiiCL 1 Lhal LheV kre both effect s proceed- 

' ftoifh pixxhicers to non-producers. Luxury, m fact, is 
a short expression to represent the fact that one 
man enjoys numerous articles produced by the labour 
of others, and misery is a not inappropriate name for 
the condition of a man who has to labour hard, not 
from good-will, but from sheer necessity, to keep 
others in idleness, though wanting comforts, and even 
necessaries himself. Many superficial observers have 
been so astonished at the discovery, recently made by 
Henry George and others, that luxury and misery 
increase in the same ratio, as to esteem it paradoxical, 
and some attempts have been made to controvert or 
confuse the facts ; but once it is admitted that all 
wealth is produced by labour, and that the labourer 
can produce something more than his subsistence, but 
not an indefinite quantity, and it follows as the night 
the day, that wealth and poverty mtist be strictly 
correlative. 

Out of any given total, the larger the amount taken 
by the non-productive class, the less is there to be 
divided amongst the remainder of the people, and so 
far it matters not whether the classes be more or less 
numerous, the only point being the absolute amount 
so taken. But if we take, not a given annual product,' 
but a given population, the larger the number of the 
unproductive class, the fewer there are left to produce, 
and consequently the less total product to divide. 
Agafn, looking at the matter not from the point of 
view of wealth, but of labour, we shall find that there 
is a certain amount of necessary work to be done in 
a community, and the greater the number of those 
who shirk the work, the harder must it fall on the 
remainder. When, in addition, the shirkers insist on 
a vast amount of unnecessary work being done, the 
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burden on the workers becomes still harder and harder 
in proportion to the amount of unnecessary work, — 
in other words, the quantity of luxury, — exacted. 

When these facts are recognised, the absurdity of 
the notion of raising the poor without to a corres- 
ponding degree depressing the rich — a favourite idea 
with some people — will be obvious. " Utopian " and 
"visionary" are two of the most complimentary 
epithets bestowed upon socialists by those who think 
they know the world and its ways, and yet not a few 
of them believe in some vague scheme ten times more 
visionary than anything socialists have ever dreamed 
of, under which there is to be as much luxury as ever, 
if not more, but no poverty. Such a thing is abso- 
lutely impossible, in the sense in which luxury is 
commonly understood and here employed ; though 
under Socialism and under it alone, there may be 
something far better — general comfort and universal 
culture. 

I think it was the late W. R. Greg, who was kind 
enough to say that he had no objection to the working 
classes beinjr beiter off, only they must first produce 
more ; as if they were not constantly producing 
more, to be as constantly swallowed up by the insati- 
<'ible greed of their superiors. The good faith of these 
benevolent people in the abstract, and when dealing 
only with pen and ink, it would be rude to question ; 
but various considerations tend to show that when it 
comes to a practical matter of fact, either because 
. their faith is weak or their number small, very little 
result is to be expected from them. Even from the 
most philanthropic it is by no means uncommon to 
hear complaints about the independence of workmen 
or domestic servants, though the independence, so- 
called, can be but a sign of that improvement in their 
material condition which is so ardently desired ; and 
I never remember to have heard or seen a protest b\' 
any of these philanthropists against the use of the 
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phrase which plays so large a part in commercial 
discussions : " the advantages of cheap labour," 
though it is in fact nothing more nor less than a 
concise statement of the truth here enforced, and 
indicates a considerable transfer of wealth from the 
producer, to the appropfiator. 

A further lesson to be drawn from the foregoing 
statement is the hollowness and mockery of the 
jubilations we so often hear on the prosperity of a 
country as measured by the volume of its imports and 
exports, its income-tax returns, and the outward signs 
of great wealth. Miles of stately mansions, princely 
collections of works of art in private hands, and 
crowds of magnificent equipages in the Park, so far 
from being fit matter for congratulation, are to the 
thoughtful mind simply monuments, like the pyramids 
of Egypt, only less durable, commemorating the 
sufferings of those whose toil they represent 

Another truth [equally important to bear in mind 
and directly connected with the one just considered 
is, that by far the larger part of the actual wealth of 
the rich is produced day by day and year by year by 
the poor. It is not the fact, as many people seem to 
imagine, that the rich have acquired their wealth 
(no matter how for the moment) once for all, and 
that instead of being so many leeches, sucking the 
life blood of labour, they are really more like milch 
cows, yielding it sustenance from their perpetually 
renewed store. We have already seen that those of 
the wealthy classes who are supposed to make their 
own income, such as merchants, manufacturers, etc., 
do not in reality do so, but that it is made for them 
by their workpeople ; and it is, if possible, still plainer 
that those who do nothing must also have their 
necessities and enjoyments supplied by the workers. 
Inasmuch, however, as they pay. money for the articles 
they consume and the services which are rendered to 
them, there is a very widely spread delusion that they 
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are not only not enemies to the working class, but that 
they are their benefactors, and in fact support them. 
This can easily be shown to be the exact reverse of 
the truth. To do so, it is only necessary to examine 
what the wealth of the rich really consists of We 
have already dealt with the case of large landowners, 
manufacturers, and merchants, and it only remains to 
consider the capitalist pure and simple, who lives 
upon interest, and is said to be independent. What I 
wish to make clear is that the nominal wealth of these 
persons is to a large extent nominal only ; that they 
have not a boundless store, like the widow's barrel of 
meal, which was miraculously renewed as fast as con- 
sumed, and which they benevolently dispense to those 
around them ; but that every penny that they pay has 
been first wrung from the toil of the poor. 

The truth is that capitalists possess very little more 
than their annual income, which really consists, not of 
money, but of the commodities they consume, and of 
the services rendered to them. A man with an 
income of ;£^ 1,000 a year from the funds, is said to 
possess ;£^30,ooo, because he is credited with that 
amount in the books of the Bank of England ; but 
that is only the banker's way of stating the fact that 
he is entitled to draw ;^500 every half year. It is true, 
also, that if he wished to invest what he calls his money 
in some other way he could readily do so, because 
there are always other persons who want to sell shares 
in companies or businesses, and to invest in government 
securities, but if the holders of the seven hundred 
millions and upwards of government stock all wished 
to sell out at once, they would find it utterly impos- 
sible to do so. Of actual coin there is, of course, only 
about as much in existence as is necessary for carrying 
on the exchange of commodities, and as these com- 
modities only represent the annual income of the 
country — in fact are the annual income — it is self- 
evident they would not be taken in exchange for the 
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capital. The only way therefore in which the holders 
of Government stock could, as a body, realise their 
property, would be by transferring it to merchants or 
speculators, in exchange, not for goods, but for some 
kind of security, promissory note, or bond, entitling 
the holder to periodical payments. They would thus 
be substantially in the same position as before, except 
that their debtors would* not be the government or 
the nation, but private individuals. What such a person 
really possesses, therefore, is not ;^ 30,000, but a right 
to draw ;^ 1,000 a year from the taxation of the 
country. 

Now where does the taxation come from } Of 
course, it is collected in money, or some of it at least, 
probably a large proportion being paid by cheque ; 
but in reality the 80 millions and upwards annually 
collected in Great Britain under the title of imperial 
taxation, consists of commodities and services esti- 
mated at that price. For brevity's sake, I refer 
the reader for full proof of this statement to any 
standard economic treatise, where he will find it 
explained at length that money is only, as it is some- 
times termed, a circulating medium, or instrument for 
more conveniently effecting the transfer of property 
or command of labour ; that a sovereign for example 
is exactly analagous to a ticket of admission to a 
place of amusement, something which you buy with 
money, which is absolutely useless except to obtain 
admission, and which having been given up to the 
checktaker will again be used for the same purpose 
over and over again. So with a sovereign. It has 
originally to be purchased by hard work in digging, 
refining, and stamping gold ; when obtained, it is 
absolutely useless except to exchange for something 
which is useful. Like the ticket, it may be used again 
and again an indefinite number of times, and unlike 
the ticket, it will exchange for anything, or it would 
be useless as money. Governments, like individuals, 
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do not want money except as a means of obtaining 
commodities or services, and those whose services 
they pay for, in like manner only use the money they 
receive as tickets of admission, orders to deliver goods, 
or in command of labour. 

Money, therefore, being only used primarily to 
facilitate transactions of exchange, and secondarily, 
to disguise the real nature of the transactions which 
take place, may be — and in an analysis of what those 
transactions really are, should be — ^wholly disregarded. 
We thus find that what the government really takes 
from the community under the name of taxation are, 
— first, the materials required for, or used in the 
public service ; secondly, the food and clothing, in 
fact all the necessaries and luxuries consumed and 
enjoyed by those in its service, from the Sovereign, 
royal family, and prime minister, down to the police- 
man and postman ; thirdly, the necessaries and 
luxuries consumed and enjoyed by all those in the 
position of the fund-holder whose case we have been 
considering — except so far as their incomes are 
supplemented from other sources. 

Now, as all these necessaries and luxuries are pro- 
duced by labour, acting on land or natural products, 
it follows that all taxation is in reality produced by 
the labourers ; and as the wealth of the fund-holder 
consists of nothing but a right to a certain share of 
^ the gross taxation, we are driven to the conclusion 
that these gentlemen or ladies, so far from benevolently 
scattering wealth broadcast amongst the people, and 
assisting them to get a living, simply condescend to 
take from them day by day what they produce. They 
find them employment, no doubt, and so prevent 
them from getting lazy, but that is the only benefit 
they confer, and that is no virtue on their part, since 
in no other way can they enjoy their wealth. In fact, 
^as we have seen, their wealth consists of nothing else 
Jut the right to appropriate the products of labQvii: \ 
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that which they nominally give back in exchange 
being only a small fraction of those same products. 

Lest any reader should fail to follow this some- 
what abstract reasoning, and should still be of opinion 
that the rich do give an equivalent to the poor in the 
money they pay them for services rendered, I will 
endeavour to illustrate the matter a little further. 
Let us suppose a small self-contained community 
consisting of farmers, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
smiths, and so on, each in the requisite proportion to 
provide for the wants of the community in his own 
particular line, under a tolerably complete system of 
division of labour ; each doing his part to supply those 
wants, and consequently all living in fair comfort 
Such a state of society will have got beyond the stage 
in which exchange can be conveniently effected by- 
mere barter, and there will of necessity be a system 
of money, we will suppose a gold and silver coinage, 
though in such circumstances a paper currency would 
answer equally well. The total amount of the currency 
would equal the daily, weekly, or monthly product of 
the society, according as the exchanges were made 
daily, weekly, or monthly. Each member of the com- 
munity would receive money for his own product, 
and with that money would purchase such other 
products as he required. 

Now, suppose a stranger to come and settle in this 
community, bringing with him (from another country^ 
or another planet) a large stock of gold and silver on 
which he intended to live in idleness and luxury ; in 
the common phrase, to spend his money freely 
amongst these industrious people. Does he confer 
any benefit upon them ? Does he, in fact, give them 
anything in exchange for their goods and services ? 
It is quite evident that he confers no benefit upon 
them, because they have hitherto divided the whole 
product of their labour amongst themselves, and 
therefore they must either go short of whatever 
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he consumes, or else work longer hours or more 
energetically to make up the difference. The people 
having been accustomed to sell their products and 
buy what they want with the money they receive, do 
not see any difference between the stranger's money 
and that which previously existed — they do not 
recognise that honest money is only a representative 
of work done, or goods produced, and that to bring 
into the community more money, without at the same 
time bringing in to the common stock work of 
equal amount, is simply committing a fraud upon 
them, and none the less so because the money 
itself is perfectly good. The result will be in the 
case supposed, that the stock of money will be 
continually increasing ; but the quantity of goods 
remaining the same, prices will go on rising in exact 
proportion to the stranger's expenditure. Each 
member of the community will get more money 
for his own work, but he will pay more for everything 
he buys, so that none will be better off; whilst the 
fundamental fact will still remain, that between them 
they have to support an idler — that is, to do work for 
which they get no return. It is obvious, also, that the 
longer the stranger stays the more evil he does, and 
if there are two or more of them, the evil is multiplied 
in the same proportion. 

To slightly vary the case, let us suppose the stranger 
to be equally non-productive as at first — to possess no 
money, but to be a clever musician ; and that passing 
through the community, and exhibiting his powers, he 
is invited to stay, with the promise of having his wants 
supplied. In this case, as before, the various members of 
the community must work harder, but prices will not be 
disturbed, the currency will not be depreciated, no man 
is defrauded, and all are repaid for their extra labour by 
the pleasure they derive from listening to fine music. 

We thus see that any money which has not been 
earned by actual work, whether it be first taken from the 
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workers in taxation or not, is nothing but a base 
counterfeit, and a means of committing robbery ; 
that in truth, the right function of money, as econo- 
mists tell us, is simply to facilitate the exchange of 
real wealth, and that those who have not produced 
real wealth can only get it by defrauding in some way 
those who have. 

It may possibly be objected that actual money 
must be produced by work ; that therefore it is a real 
equivalent, and consequently there must be some flaw 
in the above reasoning. The explanation is not 
far to seek. In the community supposed, enough 
money to carry on its exchanges would be produced 
by work ; the labour devoted to its production would 
be equally as necessary and useful as any other, and 
those engaged in it, probably only temporarily, would 
be entitled to an equivalent of other men's labour ; 
that is, the cost of furnishing the currency would in 
the long run be a tax on the community. If one or 
two men possessed a gold mine from which they could 
with little labour continue to draw gold indefinitely 
beyond what was required for effecting the exchange 
of commodities, their labour would virtually be useless, 
and they would be as much a burden on the commu- 
nity as the supposed stranger bringing a stock of gold 
with him. The flooding of the world with gold, owing 
to its discovery in California and Australia, would have 
been an almost unmitigated evil, but from the fact of 
its having led to emigration on such a large scale, 
and thus to an increased production of real wealth to 
represent the enlarged currency. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that there was nothing in the nature of 
things to prevent Australia being peopled and brought 
under cultivation, as the United States were, without 
any gold discoveries ; that the world can only have 
been benefited by the mutton, wool, corn, wine, etc., 
produced, not by the gold, since no one can eat, drink, 
or wear it (to any useful purpose) ; and that though 
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the truth may be obscured by the complexity of the 
circumstances, there is and can be nothing in them to 
make what is evidently true in a small community 
untrue in a large one, or to make anything but personal 
service a true economic or just equivalent for personal 
service. 

It may be remarked that in the isolated community 
we have supposed, the fraud would consist in giving 
in exchange for services, tokens or coins which repre- 
sented no service rendered to that community ; in 
economic language, in depreciating the currency at 
each purchase by the exact amount of that purchase. 
If we suppose the stranger's wealth to have been 
honestly earned in some other community, that other 
community would be benefited by his leaving it, carry- 
ing with him the tokens representing the amount of 
service he was entitled to there, to just the same extent 
as the first community was defrauded. In actual life, 
the whole commercial world forms virtually one com- 
munity, through international trade, and therefore the 
workers of one country are not defrauded in this 
simple way by wealthy strangers from another 
country settling amongst them. The illustration must 
not be taken to prove more than it really does, viz., 
that the mere giving of money, independently of how 
it was acquired, does not necessarily show a fair 
exchange, or indeed any exchange at all. 

In ordinary cases the fraud consists mainly, not in 
the giving of tokens, but in the obtaining of them 
without rendering personal service; but it may still be 
a question whether the gradual and continual rise of 
prices during the last few centuries has not been a 
very potent means of robbing the poor for the benefit 
of the rich. To answer this question decisively would 
require a very thorough examination of the whole 
theory and practice of the currency, for which I have 
neither time nor inclination, if i had the ability. I 
suggest it as a very desirable investigation to those 
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possessing these qualifications, and in the meantime 
venture to propound, not as an article of faith for 
which I am ready to go to the stake, but merely as a 
pious opinion,that the answer would be in the affirma- 
tive. At the beginning of the i6th century, according 
to Mr. Froude, £\ would purchase twelve times a$ 
much as at presertt. Now, as at the time referred to, 
the system of cash payments was thoroughly estab- 
lished, and the money in circulation was sufficient for 
the wants of the people, it would seem to follow that 
those who have introduced more money, and thus 
raised prices, like the stranger in the isolated commu- 
nity, have benefited at the expense of the workers. 
When the process of raising prices began, the system of 
international commerce was by no means so complete 
as it is at present, and the actual gold and silver 
brought to Great Britain being to a great extent the 
result of plunder, either of the unhappy natives of India 
or South America, or of their Spanish or Portuguese 
oppressors, never represented work or commod- 
ities, but was only the means of obtaining work from 
Englishmen for nothing. The same train of reasoning 
will throw a light on the manner in which the mer- 
chants of civilised countries are enriched by opening 
up trade with more or less barbarous nations. The 
natives of these countries are almost literally in the 
position of the self-contained community above 
referred to ; the white man comes amongst them with 
his beads and strips of calico, like the stranger with 
his money, and by their glitter and glare, without 
adding anything to the real wealth of the community, 
or only in a very slight degree, persuades these ig^no- 
rant people to work for him. On the fruits of their 
labour he grows rich, and the transaction, which is 
ultimately nothing but robbery, is dignified by the 
name of commercial enterprise, and the progress of 
civilisation. 




CHAPTER V. 

SOME CURRENT ECONOMIC FALLACIES. 

HAVING in the last chapter enumerated the prin- 
cipal economic facts on which the socialist 
criticism of commercial society is founded, it will be 
well before going further to deal with some of the 
fallacies which very generally prevail on this subject. 
Whether they are mere vulgar errors, or are plainly 
taught in, or fairly deducible from the writings of 
orthodox economists, I am not careful to distinguish. 
In either case they are mischievous, but more so in the 
latter, from having the weight of authority on their 
side ; but in these days, the authority of no one. how- 
ever eminent, can prevail long against fact and argu- 
ment, and on these two weapons alone socialists rely 
when they differ from men like J. S. Mill, whom I 
shall mainly refer to, because his work is still most 
widely known and generally quoted, though later 
writers have somewhat advanced upon his teaching. 

We have first to notice the confusion, from which I 
doubt if any economic text-book is entirely free, 
between the community as a whole, and the capitalist 
class ; as Mr. Carruthers well terms it, between Com- 
mercial and Communal economy ; or, as Mr. Ruskin 
calls it, between Political and Mercantile economy. 
This confusion probably arises from two causes. First, 
from the assumption that individual proprietorship of 
land and the means of production is an immutable 
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law of nature; and secondly from the unconscious 
bias of economic writers, who have all belonged more 
or less to the capitalist class, and who, when unable to 
shut their ^y^^ ^^ ^^^ misery of the poor, have always 
been inclined to attribute it to their own fault, to the 
niggardliness of nature, or to any cause rather than 
the injustice of man. But in truth it is only by con- 
sidering the capitalist or well-to-do classes as the 
community, that this identity of interest can be 
assumed for a moment, since we have already seen 
that great (poverty is the inevitable result of great 
wealth, dogging its footsteps like a shadow. Most 
economists seem to ignore the fact altogether that 
labourers form the bulk of the community, and are 
entitled to at least some consideration, but simply re- 
gard labour as an element in the production of wealth. 
If this were all, it would not so much matter, and I 
for one should not care to argue the question whether 
the present system is not as efficacious as any other 
for the mere production of wealth, irrespective of its 
distribution ; but not content with that, these writers 
sometimes interlard their reasoning with various re- 
flections which lead the unwary reader to suppose that 
they are discussing and laying down laws for the 
proper conduct of human life, which is an entirely 
different and far more important matter. This 
erroneous supposition is fostered by those who profit by 
the present state of things, and who are always ready 
to assert that any course which threatens to interfere 
with their profits is contrary to the laws of political 
economy. Now if those laws are true we can no more 
act contrary to them than we can to the laws of nature. 
If a man falls from a height and is killed, he does not 
act contrary to the law of gravitation, but in strict 
accordance with it ; if he could break the law, he 
might escape breaking his neck. So with the laws of 
political economy ; the only sense in which they are 
true is that they state what consequences will follow 
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certain modes of action. The consequence implicitly- 
kept in view is the production of the greatest possible 
amount of wealth, and what people mean by any 
course of action being contrary to the laws of economy 
is merely that the greatest possible amount of wealth 
will not be produced. That may be so or not, but 
the feeling that is happily growing among a large 
section of the people, not the poor only, is one of 
comparative indifference to the total quantity of wealth 
produced, but of great anxiety that what is prdduced 
shall be fairly divided. 

In a figurative sense it may be allowable to speak of 
a rich or a poor State, or of the wealth possessed by 
the community ; but in plain matter of fact, the com- 
munity owns nothing, except the public buildings, 
highways, parks, etc., which are dedicated to the 
use of the public, and none of which produce any 
public revenue, but, on the contrary, are kept in 
repair at the public expense. The whole of the wealth 
said to be owned by the community, including that 
which some portion of the public property, such as 
roads, indirectly aids in the production of, is in reality 
held by private individuals ; and it is equally beside 
the mark to talk to a poor man of the pros- 
perity of the nation, and to lecture him as to his 
conduct with reference to such assumed social wealth. 
It matters not to him that the abstraction called the 
community may be figuratively termed rich because 
certain members of it are so; and he is no more 
bound than the rich man to consider whether what he 
does adds to the total amount of wealth, or diminishes 
it. Yet economists continually invite him to do so, 
and point out for example that the very prevalent 
practice, it is to be feared, of " making work," such as 
mending one window and breaking another, directly 
diminishes the wealth of the community, and indirectly 
his own. It does nothing of the sort, since the com- 
munity has no wealth to be diminished. It is detri- 
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mental to the wealth of the individual who has to pay 
for the new window, and is morally wrong oh the part 
of the workman, but economically he is perfectly 
right, just as speculators in corn or cotton are, when 
they make a "ring" in those articles. The wealth 
belonging to the mass of other persons who collec- 
tively form society is nothing to him, except in so far 
as he can obtain a portion of it, and that he can only 
do commercially by plying his trade; and in the 
present day, one of the most certain marks of a good 
man of business is, not to supply a natural demand, 
but to first create the demand, and then supply it. 
If there were really such a thing as national wealth 
(that is to say, if the land, means of production, etc., 
were held in common), and each citizen had an inter- 
est in it, then such conduct as has been referred to 
would not need to be condemned on moral grounds, 
because it would be so economically ridiculous that 
no one would have the slightest temptation to indulge 
in it. It would then appear in its true character as 
useless labour, and along with it an immense deal of 
other labour, which now appears to be necessary, but 
which under a system of common ownership would 
at once be seen to be exactly as useful as digging a 
trench for the sake of filling it up again. I refer not 
•only to the needless multiplicity of retail shops, and 
other agencies for the distribution of goods, but more 
especially to the enormous amount of work done in 
the way of touting, travelling, and advertising, by dif- 
ferent manufacturers and tradesmen, each seeking to. 
attract to himself the largest share of public patronage. 
If there were any economic objection to " making 
work " in a commercial society, it would apply with 
equal force to all this kind of thing, though economists 
do not seem to have noticed it ; and inasmuch as the 
moral wrong only consists in robbing the public, that 
is to say, loading the prices of goods with needless 
expenses, and as it is all done under the sanction of 
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free contract, no one seems to think there is anything 
improper. * Yet in reality, all these commercial travel- 
lers, printers, and bill-stickers, who render our bare 
walls and railway stations hideous, might just as well 
be paid the incomes they now receive out of the con- 
solidated fund, the extra taxation being saved out of 
the price of the articles advertised. 

The most grave and mischievous economic fallacy, 
and at the same time the most widely spread probably, 
that of supposing that capitalists support labourers, 
has been partly dealt with in the previous chapter, 
wherein it was shown that on the contrary it is the 
labourers who support the capitalist, producing every- 
thing he consumes and enjoys, including the wages 
with which he affects to recompence them ; but this 
point is so important that it may well receive further 
discussion and elucidation. 

The merely superficial reader of Mill's " Principles " 
would undoubtedly come to the conclusion, that 
capitalists do support labourers. A second reading 
with a little more attention would probably lead him 
to think that that esteemed author varied his opinion 
according to the point of view he was taking, since in 
one place he says, ** The requisites of production are 
two, labour and appropriate natural objects;" and in 
another, " Besides the primary and universal requisites 
of production, labour and natural agents, there is 
another requisite without which no productive opera- 
tions beyond the rude and scanty beginnings of 
primitive industry are possible ; viz., a stock previously 
accumulated of the products of former labour. This 
accumulated stock ... is termed capital." Again, 
as a fundamental proposition, "Industry is limited by 
capital.'' And yet again, as another fundamental 
theorem, ** What supports and employs productive 
labour is the capital expended in setting it to work." 
A further and still more attentive study, however, 
could hardly lead to any other conclusion than that 
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Mill has taken a great deal of trouble, and occupied a 
great many pages in elaborately proving a truism, 
viz., that human beings cannot exist without food. 
Then, as by his definition the food consumed by men 
who labour is capital, the conclusion that capital 
supports labour follows as a matter of course. 

Philosophers are, of course, entitled to a little re- 
laxation, and if they like to amuse themselves by 
making discoveries which everybody has been aware 
of since the time of Adam, or even by proving their 
truth, no one need be offended ; but common people 
have a right to complain when those who profess to 
teach mankind, set forth truisms in such a manner 
and by the use of such elastic language as to mislead 
the public. An exactly parallel proposition to the 
fundamental one above named, and one equally useful, 
would be that industry is limited by the number of 
babies, since a " previous baby " is neither more nor 
less essential to the idea of a labourer than the 
" previous food " of which Mill speaks. 

If the word "capital '* meant the food and necessaries 
consumed by workmen, and nothing else, there would 
be less danger of misconception ; but it means a great 
number of other things besides, though hardly any two 
economists agree on what it does mean, and to employ 
in a general proposition a word of such wide signifi- 
cance is inexcusable in a work pretending to scientific 
accuracy. As Mill himself says in his Logic — "A name 
not infrequently passes by successive links of re- 
semblance from one object to another until it becomes 
applied to things which have nothing in common with 
the first things to which the name was given ; which, 
however, do not for that reason drop the name ; so 
that it at last denotes a confused huddle of objects 
having nothing in common, and connotes nothing, not 
even a vague and general resemblance/' This applies 
very fairly indeed to the word capital. Is there even 
a vague and general resemblance between a large 
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warehouse, a dock, a line of railway, or a factory, and 
the daily meals of a workman ? If the meaning of 
capital be restricted to, or even include the food and 
clothing of workmen, then everyone above the grade 
of a pauper is a capitalist, and workmen in quarrelling 
with capitalists are even more suicidal than they have 
ever been charged with being ; but using terms in this 
loose way does not tend to clearness of ideas, but 
rather the reverse. Mill is undoubtedly right when he 
says, " The requisites of production are two, labour 
and appropriate natural objects." The proposition is 
clear and complete, and there is no necessity to go 
further. It adds nothing to our knowledge to slide in 
between the two, as a separate element, something 
which really forms a constituent of labour. One 
might as well say that the two requisites for the pro- 
duction of steam are water and heat, and then gravely 
announce that it is also necessary to have a force 
pump or injector to get the water into the boiler. If 
however. Mill does choose to pursue the analysis, and 
subdivide labour again into the human being exercising 
it, and the food which enables him to do so, he ought 
still to go on and trace the origin of that food to 
labour and natural agents, and the process might so 
be carried on ad infinitum ; or at any rate until the 
smallest vestige of anything which could by possibility 
be called capital had disappeared. 

In his chapter on Labour as an Agent of Production, 
Mill himself goes through this very process, but in 
the reverse order ; his object being not to affirm his 
original statement, that labour is the source of all 
wealth ; but to fritter it away by introducing another 
requisite, viz., capital, which he says is indispensable 
to production. It is only repetition to say that this, 
strictly speaking, is not true. Capital, in this re- 
stricted sense, meaning the food on which men live,- is 
indispensable to something anterior to production, 
viz., human life. If the world were uninhabited there 
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would be no need to discuss political economy, nor 
anyone to discuss it. The whole subject matter only 
arises because there are human beings on the earth, 
whose very existence proves that there has been 
previous food, and it is entirely unnecessary to enquire 
how or why they or it got here, since their presence is 
the primary or ultimate fact. Sufficient food to live 
upon until further supplies are obtained has never 
been considered by anyone except economic writers 
as capital ; nor have all the millions of human beings 
who have lived and died since the world began, been 
deemed capitalists ; yet they must all have had food to 
live upon while they procured more. The most 
liberal interpretation which can be given to the word 
capital, so as to convey any definite meaning at all, is 
when it is applied, not to food in the possession of 
workmen themselves, but to such food accumulated in 
the hands of a capitalist, who doles it out to them 
periodically ; and the real question at issue is, whether 
such accumulation is necessary. What it is necessary 
for, is perfectly obvious — not to production, because 
that would be equally well ensured by its remaining 
in the possession of those who produced it ; but to the 
further accumulation of wealth by the capitalists, since 
in return for the whole product of labour, which we 
have seen is more than sufficient to maintain the 
labourer, he need only give him, and — broadly speak- 
ing — only does give him, what is sufficient to support 
him ; the margin being his profit. 

To make quite sure that this mischievbus fallacy is 
exploded, let me repeat that it is not this accumu- 
lation in the hands of one man HadX produces Xki^ food, 
it only gives it the name or label " capital " which 
otherwise would never have been attached to it. It 
is generally admitted that most men will work better 
for themselves than for other people, and therefore it 
is idle to suppose that unless there were a class of 
men, armed with the necessary power, always waiting 
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to snatch away a portion of the food men produced, 
and save it up, they either would not produce enough, 
or would try to eat it all at once, and thus those 
who did not die quickly of surfeit would perish after- 
wards of starvation. The only wonder is that men 
have gone on as they have, more or less contentedly, 
producing food and wealth for idlers to enjoy ; and 
the only possible explanation is that they have done 
so in ignorance — ignorance first of their own power, 
and secondly of the real facts of the case ; an ignorance 
which the idlers, not only from selfish interest, but 
also, I believe, from equal ignorance on their own 
part, have done their utmost to maintain. 

That capital is the result of saving is another 
commonplace of economists which may be true or 
untrue according to the sense in which the words are 
used. " Result " is a most inappropriate word to use 
in any precise statement dealing with complex 
questions, since everything now existing is the result 
of everything which has gone before. It may be true 
to say that a person's death is the result of a child 
moving its finger, but it is equally true that it is the 
result of that finger being pressed on the trigger of a 
gun, of the gun being pointed in a certain direction, 
and containing a certain chemical compound, and an 
infinity of other circumstances, all of which are of 
equal importance to the " result." The most obvious 
remark that occurs to one is, that you cannot save 
what you have not got, and that the origin of capital, 
therefore, no matter what meaning we apply to the 
word, whether limited or restricted, is not saving, but 
production — in other words, labour. When, however. 
Mill insists that capital is the result of saving, he at 
any rate gives some countenance to the view above 
enunciated, that it is only the acctimtdation of food, 
etc., not its existence in small quantities widely dis- 
tributed, which can with any propriety be termed 
capital. But then he immediately throws the whole 
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matter into confusion again by declaring that saving 
does not mean saving, but using, or consuming, which 
to the ordinary mind is the very opposite process. 
As an amusing instance of the difficulties which beset 
anyone who thus insists on applying one name " to a 
confused huddle of objects having nothing in common'* 
I quote another passage. Having laid it down as a 
fundamental theorem that capital is the result of 
saving, he qualifies it thus, " All capital, with a trifling 
exception, was originally the result of saving. I say, 
with a trifling exception, because a person who labours 
on his own account may spend on his own account all 
he produces without becoming destitute ; and the pro- 
vision of necessaries on which he subsists until he has 
reaped his harvest, or sold his commodity, though real 
capital, cannot be said to be saved, since it is all used 
for the supply of his own wants, and perhaps as 
speedily as if it had been consumed in idleness." 

In this passage he does violence in two instances to 
the ordinary use of language, in order to verbally 
make good the proposition he wants to prove ; and it 
is obvious that any proposition, however absurd, might 
be proved by using words in any arbitrary sense you 
like. In the ordinary talk of mankind, such a person 
who labours on his own account, can be, and is said to 
have saved his previous harvest (as distinguished from 
giving it away or destroying it) to subsist on until the 
next ; and equally in common language such a store 
would not be called real capital, nor capital at all ; 
nor would a body of such persons be termed a com- 
munity of capitalists. On the very next page Mill 
says, " To consume less than is produced is saving." 
It is therefore obvious, that in the case referred to, the 
previous harvest must be saved until it is all con- 
sumed, and nothing can ever be saved longer. If " it 
cannot be said to be saved, since it is all used for the 
supply of his own wants," nothing can ever be said 
to be saved ; for certainly a capitalist's savings 
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are all used for the supply of his own wants ; and the 
speediness of the consumption can have nothing to do 
with the question whether or not it was originally- 
saved. If any proof of this were needed, Mill himself 
supplies it ; for he says — " The word saving does not 
imply that what is saved is not consumed, nor even 
necessarily that its consumption is deferred/' and he 
adds, " but only that if consumed immediately, it is 
not consumed by the person who saves it." This 
taken in connection with a previous sentence — "all 
that anyone employs in supporting and carrying on 
any other labour than his own, must originally have 
been brought together by saving " — shows clearly that 
Mill's idea of capital was substantially the same as 
that of socialists, viz., wealth originally produced by 
labour, appropriated by capitalists, and used as a 
means of obtaining further wealth by exploiting 
labour. 

At the risk of repetition let me point out that used 
in this sense, capital is not necessary to production, 
but only to the continual agglomeration of wealth in 
the hands of capitalists, which is a totally different 
thing. Mill says, "We may imagine a number of 
individuals or families settled on separate pieces of 
land, each living on what their own labour produces, 
and consuming the whole produce." Why is it any 
more difficult to imagine a number of individuals or 
families, some settled on separate pieces of land, and 
some settled in villages and towns, producing the 
higher products of civilisation ; but still each living 
on what their own labour produces, and not consum- 
ing the whole produce ; that is, not consuming it 
immediately, but saving such things as are really 
capable of being saved, furniture, books, works of art, 
etc., and especially saving their own labour in future 
by embodying present labour in implements and 
machinery? This is the ideal ever present to the 
mind of the socialist, and capital in the fotvxv oS. ^\xO^ 
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machinery, which is in reality saved or invested 
labour, is at once the only capital necessary to the 
production of wealth in the most efficient manner, and 
the only capital to which no moral objection can be 
raised ; the conditions being duly observed, that as no 
one individual can produce it, or even use it, no one 
can own it. It would be the co-operative product of 
the community, and as such, would be the property 
of the community, all the members of which would 
jointly and equitably share in the benefits derived 
from its use. 

Besides explaining that saving in its technical sense 
does not really mean saving, but consumption, pro- 
vided that the consumption is by someone who has 
not saved it, Mill also tells us that " In a rude and 
violent state of society it continually happens that the 
person who has capital is not the very person who has 
saved it, but someone who has possessed himself of it 
by plunder." Why he should confine this statement 
to " a rude and violent state of society," it is difficult 
to understand ; but I use it to show the contradictions 
into which persons are led who use language in such 
arbitrary fashion. From the previous quotation it 
appears that capital is only the result of saving when 
it is consumed by someone who has not saved it. 
Now suppose that in a rude and violent state of society 
a number of people have saved, that their savings 
are taken from them by plunder, and are then doled 
out to them again by the plunderer to enable them to 
go on producing and saving more. In such a case, 
which has probably happened thousands of times, it is 
a conundrum by no means easy to answer by the 
light of Mill's instructions, whether there would be any 
capital in existence at all, and if so, whether it would 
be the result of saving. The only thing that comes 
out quite clearly is that capital and robbery are very 
closely connected, and the more deeply the subject is 
inquired into, the more clearly will it appear that this 
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connection is not restricted to a rude and violent 
state of society. 

If a man does not know where he is going, he can- 
not be expected to take the shortest road to it, and no 
doubt the circuitous character of so many economic 
arguments, notably of Mr. Mill's, is due in great 
measure to the confusion previously noticed between 
commercial and communal economy. In several 
parts of his celebrated book he is evidently consider- 
ing what are the conditions best adapted to secure 
the well-being of mankind ; and he not only devotes 
a chapter to showing that a state of society in which 
both population and wealth are stationary, would be 
a great improvement on the present condition of 
affairs, but continually evinces a desire that the con- 
dition of the working classes should be ameliorated. 
In others, especially when dealing with capital, his 
one great object seems to be the continual pro- 
duction of an ever increasing stream of wealth, to be 
continually re-employed in supporting larger armies 
of labourers to produce more. In these passages 
he appears to deprecate the production of forms of 
wealth which cannot support labourers, though ex- 
plicitly repudiating such a notion, and he also claims 
that " all property, however ill-adapted in itself 
for the use of labourers, is a part of capital so soon 
as it, or the value to be received from it, is set apart 
for productive re-investment," forgetting that property 
that is ill- adapted for the use of labourers never 
can be a part of capital, according to his own 
definition. Having once been produced, as he clearly 
shows, the labour embodied in these things is sunk 
for ever. They can be exchanged piecemeal, in 
small quantities, for capital, no doubt, but that is 
only transferring capital from one owner to another ; 
and as was pointed out with regard to public stocks, if 
all the owners of this ill-adapted wealth suddenly 
determined to " set it apart for productive re-vtw^'sX.- 
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ment " they would find themselves in a difficulty. 
They might no doubt " set apart " their wine, jewellery 
and lace, but they could not invest it. If they could 
by some magical power change these things into 
food and necessaries, they might then be employed 
as capital in exploiting labour ; but " changing into" 
is totally distinct from " exchanging for,*' which is 
the utmost that can be done, and implies merely a 
change of ownership of the capital already existing, 
not any increase in its amount. 

I am inclined to believe that an earnest and pains- 
taking student, bent on discovering the real facts 
concerning the production and distribution of wealth, 
rather than propounding and answering merely verbal 
riddles — such as whether a loaf or leg of mutton is 
entitled to be called capital or not, or whether a steam 
engine, or the coal which is used to drive it (one being 
called " fixed " and the other " circulating capital ") is 
most efficacious in the work of production — would 
find somewhere between the covers of Mill's book the 
materials with which to correct all his errors ; but 
unfortunately, few have the desire, and perhaps fewer 
still the patience for such a task : Mankind are guided 
by words and names more than by realities, and 
statements such as some I have dealt with, which if 
true at all, are only true in the most technical and 
restricted sense, are constantly brought forward to 
support with the authority of an able and benevolent 
man the present commercial system as being the natural 
and only possible one. I have pointed out a few of 
these errors and inconsistencies on the subject of 
capital, not only because they have a direct bearing 
on our subject, but in the hope that it may lead to 
a more practical method of studying economic ques- 
tions ; a method which shall bring out the real facts 
underlying the appearances, instead of rendering them 
more confused by a cloud of words. 

One more inconsistency of Mill is well worth a 
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moment's attention. It has been seen that I really 
follow him in asserting that all wealth — including of 
course capital — is the result of labour, and of course 
without labourers there can be no labour, — perfectly 
self-acting machinery, unfortunately for capitalists, 
not having yet been invented. Yet no one can read 
Mill without receiving the impression that in his 
mind the one panacea for the poverty of the working 
classes is the limitation of their numbers. These two 
ideas are evidently contradictory ; it has already been 
shown that v/orkmen can produce more than their 
subsistence, for if they did not there would be no 
accumulation, and idle persons, whether rich or poor, 
could not exist To restrict the number of workmen, 
therefore, would be to cut off the supply of wealth at 
the fountain head, and not only diminish the actual 
amount, but if the capitalist class still retained their 
power of appropriation, and kept up their numbers, it 
must also diminish the proportion received by the 
workmen, thus leaving them poorer than ever. 

At any given time, if the population is not decreas- 
ing from sheer famine, the workmen must be producing 
enough to support themselves and all the idlers, and 
to furnish the rich idlers with their luxuries ; and the 
poverty of genuine workers can only be caused by 
their not obtaining the results of their labour. The 
truth of this proposition cannot depend upon the 
actual number of the labourers, whilst so far as the 
relative number of labourers to capitalists is concerned, 
the effect ought to be precisely the reverse of what 
Mill supposes ; that is to say, if each capitalist has 
three labourers to work for him, he need not take so 
much from each in order to secure a given income, as 
if there were only two. In practice, however, the 
relative number makes little or no difference to the 
workmen, since the essence of capitalism is to merely 
maintain the labourers and appropriate all they pro- 
duce ; so that the greater or less number of l^.\iQwt^x«5. 
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has little or no effect upon their own condition, but 
only increases or diminishes the total amount of 
luxuries divided amongst the rich. Mill's error in 
this case (which he afterwards abandoned, but which 
was revived by I'rofessor Cairnes. and still has 
currency) lay in assuming that there is a Wages fund, 
which must be divided amongst the labourers irrespec- 
tive of their number, so that the fewer there were, the 
more each would get; forgetting that if there be 
such a fund it must be furnished by the labourers, and 
will therefore, other things being equal, vary in 
amount according to the number engaged in pro- 
ducing it ; forgetting also that the capitalist who 
has a fund enabling him to support fifty labourers 
would not divide the same amount amongst forty. 
He would either appropriate the surplus to providing 
machinery which would render the labour of the forty 
more efficient, or would obtain ten others ; or if he 
could not do so, either by hiring them at home, or 
importing them from abroad, or purchasing foreign 
goods, would simply either consume his capital, or 
hoard it until he had the opportunity of laying it 
out in one or other of these ways. 

The notion that the forty labourers would get the 
same amount divided between them as the fifty, would 
only be correct under conditions which may be 
conceivable, but are out of the range of practical 
possibility, viz., that all labourers were already fully 
employed, and could only be attracted from one 
master to another by the offer of higher wages. In 
such a case, since the capitalist's object is profit, and 
profit can only be obtained out of labour, the 
capitalists would compete with each other for 
labourers by offering higher wages, until profits were 
reduced to a vanishing point ; and the fact that a 
process something akin to this occasionally takes 
place in particular trades, in which the number of 
skilled operators is limited, may have given colour 
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to the delusion that such a thing might be general. 
But a moment's consideration will show that only a 
universal scarcity of population throughout the world 
would render such a state of things possible with 
regard to labour generally, and long before then 
capital would have practically disappeared. Even in 
face of the alleged over-population of the United 
Kingdom, it has been seriously proposed within the 
last few years to import Chinese for domestic 
servants, and it is notorious that where labour is 
scarce and wages high, there is a great development 
of invention and machinery. 

A rich man can only enjoy his wealth by consuming 
it, and he can only consume it to a comparatively 
small extent personally ; the major part being given 
to other persons, who either wait on him and amuse 
him, or produce the luxuries which he enjoys. MilFs 
idea was that it made a great difference to the working 
classes how this wealth was spent ; that they did not 
benefit by expenditure in producing champagne, 
velvet, lace, &c., but that they did by expenditure on 
workmen who produced food and necessaries ; or to 
adopt Mr. Carruthers' very expressive terms, expendi- 
ture on " profit goods " did not benefit the working 
classes, whilst expenditure on " wages goods " did. 
But here again there is a confusion of ideas such as 
one would have expected to find least of all in anyone 
holding such views as Mill did with regard to popu- 
lation. A large expenditure on luxuries, as has 
been already said, indicates a corresponding low con- 
dition of the working class, but is not strictly speaking 
the cause of it. The cause is the power of capitalists 
to direct labour for their own benefit, not for that of 
the labourers ; and if they directed it to the produc- 
tion of more necessaries and fewer luxuries, it would 
only be for the purpose of employing more labourers, 
still for their own benefit. Undoubtedly, if the 
production of profit goods were lessened or s»lo^^^^^ 
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and the production of wages goods correspondingly 
increased, the working classes as a whole would receive 
more ; but it would only be because their numbers 
were increased, each individual being no better off 
than before. But such a state of things is practically 
impossible. An individual capitalist may occasionally 
follow the course which would seem from certain 
passages to meet with Mill's unqualified approbation : 
that is to say, he might live as frugally almost as a 
workman, and continually invest his ever-growing 
profits in further production. But such a man is 
called miserly, and looked upon as more or less of a 
lunatic ; because with all their follies, most men have 
sense enough to see that unless they reap some 
enjoyment from their wealth, they might as well be 
poor. On the whole, therefore, the production of 
wages goods will never, under the present system, be 
carried on to a greater extent than sufficient to 
support the existing population, all the surplus labour 
being employed in producing profit goods, or in 
ministering directly to the personal wants of the rich. 
The whole business is very complicated, and by no 
means easy to express clearly in terms of wages and 
profits ; butif we disregard all these superficial details, 
and fix our attention on the real root of the matter, 
there will be no difficulty. That root, whichever way 
we examine it, we find to be two-fold, labour and raw 
material, either being useless without the other. 
Capitalists, as a body, having entire command of the 
one, have practically command of both; the result 
being that it is they who determine how labour shall 
be applied ; and while they naturally take care that a 
sufficient proportion of the total labour is devoted to 
producing the necessaries requisite to keep the whole 
social machine in working order, they have no induce- 
ment to appropriate a larger proportion to this 
purpose, or to divert the efforts of any of the work- 
men from the all important object of ministering to 
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their wants, to such an unprofitable occupation as 
that of producing comforts or luxuries for themselves; 
no inducement, I mean, from an economic point of 
view, though no doubt custom, habit, and some feeling 
of common humanity, prevents the economic law 
being strictly carried out. 

The last fallacy to which attention need be called is 
one for which economists cannot be held responsible, 
except so far as they lend colour to it by a careless 
mode of writing ; in fact no intelligent person, 
probably, would defend it when stated in plain 
language ; but nevertheless in a more or less disguised 
form it has a very powerful influence in converting 
would-be honest men into rogues. Nakedly stated, 
the proposition is, that wealth or capital has an 
inherent power of self re-production and increase ; 
in other words, that interest is a fruit which grows 
naturally and spontaneously on the tree capital, and 
may be plucked quarterly or annually by the owner 
of the tree without defrauding anyone, in which case 
it is called simple interest. Also, that like other 
fruits, if not eaten, these being planted will give rise 
to other trees bearing similar fruits in their turn, in 
which case it is called compound interest. All this is 
of course a total delusion, but it is fostered ; not only 
by the loose language of economic writers, but by 
the appearances of every-day life. A man deposits 
;6^i,ooo in a bank, or invests it in stocks or shares, 
and when he receives his interest or dividend periodi- 
cally, never troubles to think what the origin of that 
interest is, but treats it as the natural, self-produced 
fruit of the ;^i,ooo tree he has planted ; and here 
again, as in many other cases, the intervention of 
money helps to hide the real facts. 

If money, or any other form of wealth did grow or 
breed by its own nature, it need only be stored by 
each individual owner in a safe, granary, or warehouse, 
leaving of course ample room for expansion ; but 
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everyone will see at once the absurdity of such a 
proceeding. What they do not take the trouble to 
inquire into is what the increase does come from, as it 
manifestly does not come from the money or goods 
invested, as it is termed. Disregarding the money 
itself, which it cannot be too often repeated is only 
the machinery for effecting exchanges, and recollect- 
ing that exchanging commodities, however often, 
cannot increase their quantity, we are driven to the 
conclusion that the original £\,OQO represented so 
much goods ; that those goods have been consumed, 
and a larger quantity of goods produced ; in other 
words, that the interest or dividend accruing to the 
capitalist, is in every case a surplus produced by 
labour over the original capital. Whether the 
capitalist has any moral right to anything beyond his 
original capital, assuming him to have a right to that, 
and if so, to what share of the surplus, is an entirely 
separate question. The only point we are here con- 
cerned with is to destroy the economic fallacy, 
frequently implied, though never perhaps expressly 
stated, that the commodities which money interest 
represents, stand in a different category to all other 
material wealth, and are not the direct produce of 
labour. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE MORAL QUESTION RESUMED. 

HAVING in the last two chapters traced the 
origin of personal wealth, that is, commodities 
of all kinds as distinguished from the ownership of 
land, and seen that individuals can only accumulate it 
in any considerable quantity by taking possession of 
the fruits of other persons' labour, we have now to en- 
quire whether or not there is any moral justification 
for their so doing, because it is perhaps conceivable, 
although not at first sight probable, that although 
great wealth is invariably accompanied by poverty, 
and although, as we have seen, there is no economic 
necessity for such disparities, something may be said 
for it on other grounds. We start of course with the 
position laid down in Chapter iii., that every human be- 
ing has equal rights to life, the pursuit of happiness, and 
the use of his faculties, so long as he does not exer- 
cise them to the detriment of others. This position 
of course cannot be proved, but it is equally certain 
that it cannot be disproved ; and if two persons differ 
on this fundamental point, any further argument while 
leaving it an open question would be utterly useless. 

The improbability of being able to justify the present 
position of things morally, if not economically, is con- 
siderably strengthened by the fact that nearly every 
thoughtful person who has considered the social 
p.oblem, admits that there is something grievously 
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wrong, although differing about the cause ; that is, 
they mostly admit that the poor are wronged, or 
robbed, but will not admit that anyone robs them ; 
many even, in their ignorance, going the length of 
asserting that those who live idly on the labour of the 
poor are their benefactors. Mr. E. D. Girdlestone has 
shown very clearly in a pamphlet entitled " Society 
Classified," that there are only three ways of living, viz., 
by working, begging, or stealing ; and as capitalists, 
as such, do not work, it only remains to determine in 
which of the other two ways they live — begging of 
course meaning by the voluntary contributions of the 
workers, and stealing that which is taken by force. 
Some capitalists, of course, are also workmen, and 
fairly earn a portion of their income, but with that 
portion we are not now concerned. We are not even 
discussing the question whether too large a share of 
the product is not charged for superintendence, etc. ; 
we are simply dealing with the profits obtained by 
suck capitalists beyond anything which they may 
fairly claim as wages, and with the whole amount 
received by non-working capitalists in the shape of 
profit or interest. Of course any mental labour, how- 
ever severe it may be, undergone by capitalists in 
examining into the character of various investments, 
and making calculations as to which will pay them 
best, is not in any sense productive, and does not 
therefore earn anything. 

The question then is, do the labourers, who, as has 
been seen, produce everything which goes by the name 
of profit and interest, give it up willingly or unwil- 
lingly } Mr. Girdlestone comes to the conclusion that 
people who live on profits and interest are not thieves, 
but beggars ; because, as he says, society permits 
them to take it ; but he here falls into the error pre- 
viously pointed out. Society's permission is like that 
of the man who for five shillings allowed the cockney 
sportsman to have a shot at the farmer's ducks, and 
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then told him they did not belong to him. Society- 
does not produce the wealth which the capitalists take, 
but the workmen, who are not generally considered to 
be "in Society" at all. However, in order to save 
time, and as a plausible case might perhaps be made 
out by the believers in freedom of contract, for hold- 
ing that profits are a voluntary gift by the workers to 
the idlers, we will admit it to be so, though I think no 
one will dispute that their consent is very much like 
that of Shakespeare's apothecary. But note what 
follows from this admission — that being a voluntary 
gift, the labourers are entitled at any time to withhold 
it, when no complaint can justly be made by the 
present recipients. To use legal phraseology, at the 
very utmost, it is a contract for which no consideration 
was given, and it was therefore either void from the 
beginning, or is voidable at the discretion of the party 
on whom its burden lies. 

If on the other hand, seeing the results of this 
argument, upholders of the present system prefer the 
other alternative, and admit that the workers give up 
the share of produce called profit under compulsion, 
they are impaled on the other horn of the dilemma,and 
must admit that capitalists are robbers. Any attempt 
to wriggle out of this conclusion by asserting that 
they give something in exchange for what they receive, 
is negatived by the consideration that in an equitable 
exchange there is either no profit, or an equal profit 
on each side ; that is to say, each party to an exchange 
may profit by obtaining what he wants in exchange 
for what he does not want ; but the process of 
exchange, however frequently repeated, can never 
increase the total quantity of commodities. No one 
therefore can make an actual or commercial profit by 
exchange, except at the expense of someone else ; 
and, as we are dealing simply with profits, it is obvious 
that for them nothing has been given, otherwise they 
would not be profits. It has also been shown that 
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whatever the rich affect to give to the poor in 
exchange for their labour, has first been taken from 
them. There is no escape therefore from the conclu- 
sion that if taking commodities by force, without ren- 
dering any equivalent, is robbery, that is the correct 
term to apply to the mode by which capitalists live. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the alternatives are 
not exhausted ; that there is a mode of taking wealth 
distinct from either begging or stealing ; such as when 
a tax or rate is levied to carry out any public purpose ; 
when, although some of the ratepayers may contribute 
willingly, those who do not, are compelled to pay 
their share. In such a case it may be that no material, 
actual, or commercial equivalent is obtained by the 
individual contributors ; as for instance, if the rate is 
applied in providing or supporting judges, clergymen, 
policemen, etc., but yet they are not considered to be 
robbed. [It may be remarked in passing that Mr. 
Auberon Herbert and some of the extreme school of 
individualists maintain that all compulsory taxation is 
robbery, but I do not agree with them, and prefer to 
argue the question on what seem to me to be safer 
grounds]. It is admitted on all hands that any rate 
or tax which is not used for the public good is 
inequitable, that is, more or less a robbery. The 
question is whether profits can in any sense be con- 
sidered analagous to an equitable tax, by which the 
whole community benefits, either directly or indirectly, 
materially, intellectually, or morally. The first canon 
of taxation, as laid down by Adam Smith, is that the 
subjects of a state ought to contribute as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities; 
but in this case, one class (the labourers) pays the 
whole. Next, let us see whether the whole community 
benefits by the supposed tax ; and here no doubt is 
the point around which the battle will be most fiercely 
waged ; the defenders of capitalists maintaining stoutly 
and with a great deal of ingenuity, that but for it, all 
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progress, civilization, literature, art, etc., etc., would be 
impossible. Some of these points will be dealt with 
more conveniently later on, but for the present I con- 
tent myself with retorting on these ingenious gentle- 
men an argument whose force they will be able to 
appreciate, since it is a purely commercial, utilitarian 
one, and consists in putting the question which seems 
now to be the universal touch-stone. Does it pay? 
In other words, what do the receivers of profits do for 
their money ? The answer shortly is, No ; it does not 
pay; the receivers of profits do nothing for their 
money ; they not only do nothing themselves, but 
prevent others doing anything who would be glad to 
do so. 

At the beginning of this investigation I stated plain- 
ly and have repeated since, that intellectual labour, 
whether of invention or superintendence, is of equal 
importance with manual ; but its remuneration is pro- 
vided for before profits, properly speaking, arise. In 
-chapter iv. it was shown that the accumulation of 
wealth in private hands is not necessary to production, 
.either in the rudimentary or more advanced stage ; the 
sole requisites to the first being labour and natural 
objects, and to the second the same, with the addition 
of educated skill and machinery, to neither of which 
is private accumulation necessary. What, then, do 
those capitalists who are not in any sense Captains of 
Industry do? because, being owners of wealth, it 
cannot be denied that they have some influence on 
production ; and is what they do for the general good ? 
Their function is thus very accurately described by 
Mr. Carruthers: — "The capitalists of a commercial 
. society own amongst them the lands, mines, and other 
natural agents which are capable of being appropriated, 
.and which are necessary to the existence of man ; 
they also own those products of past labour which are 
necessary to the life and well-being of all. They are 
:thus enabled to constrain those who do not share in 
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this possession to work for them in producing for their 
benefit a perennial stream of wealth, and the essential 
part of their capital consists of the right or power they 
thus possess." They do not superintend or direct 
labour in its application, or so far as they do, we are 
not now considering them ; but in virtue of their right 
or power as capitalists, they determine in what manner 
labour shall be applied, viz., for their own benefit ; 
and unless it is applied for their own benefit they 
prevent its being applied at all. They do nothing for 
the general good, for such an idea never enters their 
minds ; and they do less than nothing, because they 
insist upon thousands of would-be workers remaining 
idle. 

We sometimes hear of philanthropy and five per 
cent, but in such a case the five per cent, governs the 
philanthropy, and where the philanthropy exists 
without the five per cent, the philanthropist is not 
acting as a capitalist or profit-receiver at all, but simply 
as a human being. I do not contend for a moment 
that all rich people are impervious to every feeling of 
humanity, and that they knowingly and wilfully rob 
the poor ; my quarrel is with the system under which, 
as I have shown, they cannot help doing so. Their 
ignorance may be an excuse for them personally, but 
it does not alter the essential character of the trans- 
action, or lessen the hardship on the poor. If one 
man kills or maims another with a rifle, it is all the 
same to the victim whether it is done maliciously, 
accidentally, or in mistake. 

It is a favourite notion that ' interest is the natural 
and proper reward for abstinence on the part of 
capitalists, and the absurdity of the contention is 
rather a tempting theme to enlarge upon ; but it has 
been so well treated by others, especially by Mr. 
Carruthers, that a few words only are here necessary. 
The idea that rich men are entitled to a reward for not 
recklessly consuming steam-engines or cotton-mills is 
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too ridiculous to require comment; but it is equally 
ridiculous to suppose that machinery or buildings 
can be changed into champagne or truffles, or that 
champagne or truffles can be changed into machinery; 
and in neither case is the material suitable either 
for luj^urious consumption or industrial production, 
altered in quantity by its individual ownership being 
changed. 

Dealing with the moral side of the question, there 
is no reason why abstinence, if it were practised, 
should not, like all other virtues, if it be a virtue, be 
its own reward. Why should it alone receive a 
pecuniary or commercial recompense, any more than 
cleanliness, truthfulness, justice, benevolence, chastity, 
or any other positive or negative virtue ? Industry, 
be it observed, is rewarded not on account of its 
moral worth, but because it produces economic effects, 
since, however industrious a man may be in carrying 
water in a sieve, or digging trenches to fill them up 
again, he derives no benefit from it, except the hygienic 
one due to all bodily exercise. But apart from this, 
we have seen already that there is no such thing as 
abstinence or saving on the part of the capitalist in 
the ordinary sense. In the economic sense, in which 
saving does not mean saving, but consumption, there 
is only a choice between what is called productive and 
unproductive consumption, and there is no virtue in 
the capitalist devoting some part of his wealth to the 
former, since without it there would be no possibility 
of his enjoying the latter. He cannot keep horses, 
servants, gardeners, lawyers, poets, novelists, artists, 
singers, actors, and workmen to make jewellery and 
fine furniture, unless he also keep a sufficient number 
of men engaged in producing food and other neces- 
saries to support these unproductive consumers. The 
only man who really abstains from enjoying or con- 
suming his wealth is the miser, who hoards his money 
in secret, drawing no interest or profit ftovcv \\.\'^x\^V^^ 
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in the economist's eyes, so far from being meritorious, 
is the one incorrigible sinner who despises both the 
law of production and the profits thereby derived, and 
is quite outside the pale of economic salvation. To 
show the hollowness of their so-called science, which 
busies itself much more with names than realities, I 
may point out that the miser is actually the least 
injurious member of the capitalist class, since he takes 
nothing without payment from the working classes, 
often earns more than his own subsistence, and only 
consumes the merest necessaries. It is rather difficult 
to decide whether, according to Mill, he is a capitalist 
or not ; by one definition he is not, since his wealth is 
not used, or even " destined in his mind " to aid pro- 
duction ; and money, it is said, " cannot in itself 
perform any part of the office of capital, since it can 
afford no assistance to production." But if the miser 
is not a capitalist, he cannot be blamed for not using 
the capital which he has not got. If we avoid what 
Mill terms " the fatal habit of thinking through the 
medium of only one set of technical phrases,'* and, as 
he suggests, " study phenomena iSrst hand,'* we shall 
see at once that a miser is a man who has the power 
of making other men work for him but forbears to 
exercise it That he so forbears, not from benevolent 
motives, but from some mental delusion, does not 
affect the result; and if he would, only go one step 
further, and direct that his gold should be buried with 
him, so that the power it represents could not be exer- 
cised by anyone else, the benefit he confers on the 
working classes would be complete. 

Another pretext put forward to justify profits is 
that they are the reward of ability ; but it will bear 
examination as little as the last. It is necessary how- 
ever to be rather careful here in our definition of terms. 
Ability evidently must not have its general and wide 
meaning, since it is a patent fact that many men 
possessing very marked ability in various directions. 
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artistic or scientific, fail lamentably in the pursuit of 
wealth. What it really means, therefore, is the ability 
to get ricky and since we have already seen reason to 
believe that the enrichment of one means the 
impoverishment of others, there is no moral virtue 
in such an ability entitling it on ethical grounds to 
be rewarded. Ability in the proper sense, covering 
powers of invention, organisation, or administration, 
should properly be rewarded by wages, not profits, and 
there is something a little disingenuous in the way 
in which these two questions, the wages of super- 
intendence, and the profits of capitalists, are con- 
tinually mixed up by economic writers. Thus, for 
instance, Mill says that the whole product of industry 
is divided into three portions — Rent, Profits, and 
Wages. In dealing with Wages and with labour he 
makes no reference whatever to the labour of super- 
intendence, or the wages it receives, and this may 
have indirectly helped to lead careless people into the 
error, which I have endeavoured to avoid, of suppos- 
ing that manual labour only is requisite to production. 
But when he comes to deal with Profits, he divides 
them again into three parts — Interest, Insurance, and 
Wages of superintendence, which certainly is not 
very scientific, since it is like saying that the earth is 
divided into land and water, but a good deal of the 
land is water, too. Let us have it one way or the 
other. If the work of superintendence is not labour, 
then Mill either is wrong in asserting that the only 
requisites to production are labour and natural objects 
(with or without the addition of capital does not 
matter), or this superintendence is unnecessary, and 
all that is requisite are labour and materials. On the 
other hand, if — as I contend — the mental labour of 
intelligent supervision is equally necessary with 
physical labour to efficient production, it should be 
included under the head of labour, and its remunera- 
tion provided for before profits, which would then only 
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during which the class of workers we are considering 
will receive more than the average material reward ; 
probably indeed, until they voluntarily surrender it. 
No social evils such as are inseparably attached to 
capitalism could arise under such a system, because 
it is in its essence a voluntary payment for work 
done, and is thus wholly distinguished from living on 
others without doing anything, which is the mark of 
capitalism. 




CHAPTER VII. 

OBJECTIONS TO SOCIALISM. 

SOME of the most ordinary objections to Socialism, 
as, for instance, that it is such an entire novelty, 
and that it is a system of spoliation, have been dealt 
with by anticipation in the preceding chapters, where- 
in it has been shown that up to quite recently the 
pressing necessity for it had not arisen, and that so 
far from robbing anyone, its great aim is to put a stop 
to the wholesale robbery of the poor by the rich, 
which is the cause of most of our misfortunes. 

There are, however, other objections, on which a 
few words may be desirable, though most of them are 
addressed rather to the methods and mode of 
advocacy, or to some cut-and-dried scheme, than to 
the principles of justice and mutual co-operation 
which lie at the root of all socialistic endeavours ; 
or they are founded on an entire misapprehension of 
what Socialism really is. 

As an instance of the last named kind of objection 
we may take the remark often made to the effect that 
if property were all equally divided to-day, inequalities 
would begin to appear to-morrow, and would soon be 
as great as ever. It is no business of socialists either 
to deny or affirm such a proposition ; they have 
absolutely no concern with it, since the last thing 
they would think of is the apportioning of collective 
wealth to individuals, either equally or unecyially. 
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The one thing they protest against is the individual 
appropriation of wealth, not for individual con- 
sumption, but for the purposes of production, and to 
enable the owner to obtain further wealth without 
working for it ; and the inequality of the present 
division is comparatively speaking a minor detail. 
One of the greatest difficulties they have to contend 
with is the apparent incapacity of otherwise intelligent 
persons to understand that wealth can exist and be of 
great use to a community without being owned by 
individuals, although such instances are constantlv 
before their eyes. To take as an example the national 
library at the British Museum ; it is a magnificent 
collection of books, of immense use to students and 
literary men, and thus indirectly to the whole com- 
munity to whom it belongs. If it were divided 
among the individuals forming the community its 
value would be utterly destroyed ; and the grievance 
of those who only received a pamphlet or old newspaper 
as their share, whilst others got splendidly bound 
volumes, would sink into utter insignificance compared 
to the national loss involved in breaking up the 
library as a whole. 

The same principle is well illustrated in the case of 
common lands and public parks. For a long time it 
was the policy of the legislature to encourage en- 
closures, and thousands of acres were enclosed for the 
benefit of lords of manors; no regard being had to the 
public utility of these commons, but only to what 
were considered the individual rights of the commoners, 
which were never over-estimated. Latterly, the 
reverse process has had to be adopted, and immense 
sums have had to be paid by the public in order to 
secure breathing spaces in the neighbourhood of large 
towns. 

Another objection of the same kind, though 
diametrically opposed to the one just dealt with is 
equally common, and in fact, the same persons some- 
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times bring forward both, almost in the same breath. 
It is said that Socialism is the same as Communism 
and that if it were introduced, the whole language 
would require to be changed, because it would be im- 
possible any longer to say my coat, my book, or my 
anything else. It is sufficient to say that socialists 
ought to know what they mean better than their 
opponents, and they entirely repudiate any such notion. 
Communism may be consistent with Socialism, and so 
may vegetarianism, but neither the one nor the other 
are essential to it. Not only in a socialistic state, 
might every individual own his own toothbrush and 
other articles of personal convenience and enjoyment; 
but he might accumulate as much wealth of any kind as 
he was able, so long as he did not use that wealth as 
a means of living idly on the labour of others ; and 
this would be prevented, not by direct enactment, but 
by the simple fact that no one would work for him on 
terms which would leave him any profit, when by 
working for the community, that is, for themselves, 
they could obtain the entire produce of their labour. 
The antagonism is not as is commonly supposed 
between Socialism and Individualism, which would in 
fact, for the first time have a chance of asserting itself, 
but between Socialism and Capitalism, which simply 
means living on the labour of others. 

To clear away minor matters first, it is obvious that 
an object may be perfectly good and praiseworthy, 
although the means employed to obtain it may be 
foolish, or even wicked. Material wealth is itself a 
very good instance, and illustrates the point \a more 
ways than one. It is conceded almost universally to 
be a legitimate object of men*s desires, and none the 
less so that many men, in their haste to get rich, over- 
step the limits which all honest men recognise as 
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.we- and it would be no objection to this as 
an end^ even if some socialists propose to adopt unfair 
or unsuitable means. Probably most people would 
agree that this end is very desirable, if it can be 
attained by fair means, and the real question is 
whether the only means possible are fair. ' Socialists 
do not pretend that the poor can be levelled up, with- 
out a corresponding levelling down of the unduly 
rich ; in fact they denounce strenuously the delusion 
that such a thing is possible ; but their contention is 
that the only thing they would take from the rich is 
the legal right or power to rob the poor ; that the 
wrong done has not been done once for all, as 
when one boy steals another's apple and eats it, but is 
a continuing wrong, exactly similar in kind to the 
oppressive taxation of his people by a despotic ruler ; 
and that, therefore, if past wrongs are forgiven, future 
plunder must be prevented. 

No doubt language has sometimes been used by 
the apostles of Socialism which does not commend 
itself to one's judgment, either on a question of good 
taste or of policy ; but with regard to this sort of 
thing there is a great deal to be said, not only in ex- 
cuse, but even in justification. By way of excuse, it 
may be urged that men who are thoroughly per- 
suaded of the gross injustice of the present system, 
who suffer in themselves and their families from it, 
and who know from personal experience the misery 
which thousands have to undergo from what they 
firmly believe to be sheer mismanagement and selfish- 
ness, will very naturally express themselves in lan- 
guage more forcible than polite towards those who 
oppose any change for the better ; and none the less 
so, that no one thinks it incumbent on him to be at 
all choice in the adjectives and adverbs he applies to 
socialists. An impartial umpire would, I think, be 
compelled to decide that with regard to violence of 
language, virulent abuse, and the imputation of base 
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motives to opponents, the prize must be awarded to 
writers in so-called high-class newspapers and reviews. 

On the question of policy also, though invective 
always seems to me less calculated than argument to 
make converts, it must be confessed that argument to 
which no one will listen is rather thrown away ; and 
this was much the position of the socialist movement 
in England for a long time. It is an age in which no 
discovery or invention however meritorious or promis- 
ing, has much chance of success without bold 
advertisement, and the riotous conduct of the mob at 
the west end of London on a memorable day in 1886, 
of which Socialists though not the cause, were the 
occasion, simply took the place of an enormous poster 
on the wall, and compelled the public to take notice 
of the fact that there are in their midst a number of 
men who have very definite views as to the main 
causes of misery and poverty, which they are quite . 
prepared to argue seriously and soberly, but which 
they are determined shall not be contemptuously 
ignored. 

I come now to what appears to be the strongest 
objections to Socialism — those which really thoughtful 
and earnest men feel to stand in its way. I say feel 
advisedly, being convinced that it is more a matter of 
feeling than of reason, and that if the question were 
approached in a purely scientific spirit, and the cold 
dry light of the intellect brought to bear upon it, these 
objections would be found to be more superficial than 
substantial. They were very forcibly put in a 
lecture at St. George's Hall some time ago by 
Mr. Macdonnell, M.A., from which I extract a few 
passages. After admitting that many and appalling 
evils flourish under the present system he says : — 

" What do the socialists offer in its place ? . . . 
*' ' They wish to displace the present system of com- 
petition for the bare means of subsistence, where 
each man is for himself, and to establish in its stead 
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" the principle of associated work and common enjoy- 
" ment, where each is for all and all for each.' To 
" this end the State must take * into its own hands 
" all the land and capital, or * means of production/ 
" which are now used as monopolies, for the benefit 
"of the possessing class.' The State must give 
" employment to labourers, and pay them the full 
" value of what they produce, so that the power of 
"the private capitalist would be gone, since no 
" labourers would work for him on the old terms. 
" Thus we are all to stand in a position of equality, 
"which means of equality of opportunities, which 
"further means collective ownership of the means of 
" production. Then, under penalty of starvation, all 
" must work and every man will have his due. This 
" is Socialism in its most moderate, sober, and prac- 
"tical shape — Socialism, be it remembered, which 
"professes to recognise the existence of private 
"property. . . On moral grounds there is much 
"to be said for the theory of labour on which the 
"whole fabric rests, the theory of 'surplus value.' 
"But it may be left aside for the present, because 
" its moral soundness or unsoundness does not affect 
"our judgment of the scheme which seeks to give 
" it practical effect. . . How unreal it all is ! . . 
" What a profound indifference it shows to the plainest 
" and most elementary facts of human nature ! . . 
" Imagine a state of things to be realised, when the 
" State, whatever that may be, will direct our factories, 
" build our houses, and publish our books and news- 
" papers, and be ready to give justly paid employment 
" to all comers. It is difficult to treat the idea with 
"seriousness. We have some experience of state 
" employment, and we know how poor are its results 
" compared with those of individual effort ; how 
"wasteful, how inefficient, how lacking in energy. 
"The cause is simple. The individual is impelled 
" by the strongest of motives, by the fear of failure 
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" and by the hope of success, to strain every nerve to 
** secure economy and efficiency. . . No State business 
"could be carried on at this pace. Every day we 
" hear of glaring cases of inefficiency and extrava- 
"gance in government departments. Multiply this 
" waste, as you would certainly do under the socialist 
" system, and the end would be swift and appalling 
" ruin. Socialists point to the efficiency of the Post 
"Office. But the explanation is clear. The Post 
"Office is efficient because the individual interest 
" in it is keen, and because the results of its inefficiency 
"would instantly be apparent. It is, so to speak, a 
"part of every man's business, whose working he 
" watches critically, and from the same motives, as he 
" does the organisation of his factory or his counting- 
" house. . . . Replace individual competition by 
" State beneficence ; and the Post Office itself will 
"undergo collapse. 

" Then what confusion does the idea of nationalisa- 
" tion present to the mind ! Who is to apportion our 
"work? Who is to say that this man must be a 
" carpenter, the next a coal-miner, and the next the 
" editor of a newspaper ? Or is each (as our socialists 
" pretend) to follow his own bent without restriction ? 
"How are we to measure the value of each man's 
" work, and what means have we of deciding what 
" work should receive State facilities and what should 
"not? May every man who writes a book require 
" the State to publish it } The idea is as alarming as 
" it is absurd. But the only alternative is a new and 
" stringent censorship of literature, under which, like 
" a blighted plant, civilisation would wither and die. 
"Follow it in whtftt directions we may, the system 
'^of collectivism leads either to hopeless chaos, or to 
" an unexampled tyranny ; to the extinguishment 
" of freedom, to social paralysis, and social death." 

Now is it too much to assert that feeling rather 
than reason must be at work when a Master of Arts 
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says it is difficult to treat with seriousness a theory 
for which he acknowledges that on moral grounds there 
is much to be said ? In truth, however, the theory of 
labour which he calls that of " surplus value," and 
which I have endeavoured to develop in chapter iv. 
(though avoiding that particular name), has nothing to 
do with morality at all ; it is rather the statement 
of a dry economic fact. What is probably meant is, 
that there is much to be said on moral grounds 
against allowing individuals to take advantage of this 
fact, to the disadvantage and degradation of their 
fellow creatures ; but it does not show much faith in 
the eternal principles of justice when a public teacher 
argues in favour of continuing a system which he 
apparently admits to be wrong, simply because he 
does not exactly see how it is to be altered. A sterner 
moralist and a more courageous searcher after truth 
would have said — '^ Do not let us palter with our 
consciences by saying there is much to be said for 
this theory of labour on moral grounds, and there 
may be much or little to be said against it ; let us 
decide definitely whether it is sound, and if so, and if 
immoral consequences follow from the way in which 
society allows it to be worked, that way must and 
shall be altered." 

Then we come to " the State," whatever that may 
be ; and this expression gives a key to the objection 
we are dealing with. Mr. Macdonnell does not seem 
to have a very clear idea what the word means, but he 
should have endeavoured to formulate one before 
expressing so decided an opinion. The State means 
primarily the whole community, and it is used in this 
sense by those who advocate State Socialism, the 
intention being to disclaim the notion that any petty 
experiment on a small scale, such as a communistic 
society would be in the midst pf a vast commercial 
state, can be of any value as a test of the priacticability 
of the system. Secondarily, and not unnaturally, the 
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word has come to be applied to the machinery whereby 
the public business of the State in its true sense is 
carried on, and thus by many persons it is considered 
synonymous with the Government, or the Executive. 
In the same way outsiders speak of writing to or 
hearing from a Company, when they mean the 
secretary or manager who represents the Company, 
but the shareholders themselves in general meeting 
never call the secretary or directors the company, and 
citizens of a State in like manner ought not to allow 
their paid servants to be mistaken for the body 
corporate which employs them. This figurative sense 
is not the one in which the word is used by socialists, 
and even if it were, it would not follow that all the 
objections taken to state management would be well 
founded. Even the best government yet established 
is but a very imperfect machine for carrying out the 
work it undertakes, and especially for carrying it out 
in accordance with the (Jesires of the State it repre- 
sents. Great Britain is supposed to enjoy the bless- 
ings of self-government, but what with septennial 
parliaments, the absurdities of registration law, and 
the exclusion of more than one half of the population 
from the franchise, the result is very different ; the 
fact being, that instead of governing themselves, the 
people only enjoy the pri\filege of choosing in a very 
imperfect way those who shall govern them. It is 
needless to add that only in a very imperfect way 
do the acts of the government represent public 
opinion. This partly accounts for the alleged poor 
results of state management, though these are by no 
means so inferior to those of private enterprise as 
superficial observers suppose. The waste and extrava- 
gance in a government department are obvious to 
everyone, and are a common theme for animadver- 
sion, but no one seems to notice the much greater 
waste attending the competitive system, referred to 
in chapter iv., viz., the immense waste from a social 
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point of view, involved in the constant struggle, not 
to supply any public want, but to decide who shall 
have the privilege of supplying it The Executive,, 
as at present constituted, not being a machine designed 
for carrying on trade and manufactures, but for other 
purposes, it is not to be wondered at that it should 
make mistakes in this kind of business, and such a 
result is absolutely irrelevant to the question whether 
a machine which was devised for the purpose could 
not be made to work efficiently. 

The efficiency and economy of the Post-office is 
admitted by everyone, and most people attribute the 
result to the right cause, viz., unity of management ; 
the theory which puts it down to the keen individual 
interest taken in the receipt of letters, leading everyone 
to watch the business critically, is quite refreshing in 
its innocence; but if true, it goes far to show that 
many other matters might be equally well managed 
by a centralized government, /or people certainly take 
quite as keen an interest in their daily supply of bread, 
meat, milk, &c., and in the cut and quality of their 
clothes, as they do in their correspondence, and any 
inefficiency with regard to these matters would be 
equally apparent, and as instantly detected. The 
wonderful manner in which the wants of the public 
are supplied by myriads of persons, all thinking only 
or mainly of their own interest, has often been the 
subject of admiration, and the lesson is complacently 
drawn that it is because of these conflicting private 
interests that the public good is secured. I venture 
to assert, on the contrary, that the public good is not 
secured, or there would be no such pressing social 
problems to solve ; atid that in so far as* it is secured, 
it is in spite of conflicting selfish interests, not because 
of them. If the general welfare be the end desired,, 
common sense teaches us that it is more likely to be 
attained by seeking it directly and intelligently, than 
by trusting to its being evolved as a sort of by-product 
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out of a delirious scramble by everyone to get the 
utmost he can for himself 

With regard to the apportionment of work, there 
will no doubt be difficulties to be met, but nothing that 
is worth doing is accomplished without some difficulty 
and trouble, and to say that a thing is difficult is by 
no means to admit that it is impossible. The following 
considerations are thrown out, not as a complete answer 
to this objection, but for the purpose of inducing the 
reader not to accept too readily a policy of despair, for 
that is, in fact, the only alternative. The writer quoted 
says : — " Not any ray of hope is there that it (the 
wage system) will be displaced. We must accept it 
with its blighting evils, with the monstrous power that 
it gives one man over his fellows, and with the certainty 
that the power will be frequently abused ;" so that this 
modern Jeremiah cannot at any rate be accused of 
prophesying smooth things with a view to gain 
popularity. 

In the first place the State, I repeat, is not synony- 
mous with the Cabinet, t he Boar dof.Xiadg> the 
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as^TseSrnnmpst Ji^ely to.be successjOuU-and changing 
them from time to time as experience shows to be 
necessary. The railways and banks would probably 
be managed best by a central board, but municipal 
or county authorities, which have not been utter failures 
in the management of gas and water supply, and the 
public highways, would seem to be most suitable for 
dealing with manufacturing and general distribution. 

Secondly, socialists are not in reality the hair- 
brained enthusiasts they are vulgarly reported. Many 
amongst them are as hard-headed and sober-minded as 
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any dry-goods merchant, and they do not for a moment 
suppose that in a complicated society like ours it is 
possible at once, if ever, to so exactly arrange every 
detail of production and distribution that every indi- 
vidual in the community shall be employed in exactly 
the work for which his natural gifts and education 
best fit him ; that no one shall ever be idle, nor any 
one ever be called upon for a little extra exertion ; and 
that the exact quantity of boots and shoes, broadcloth, 
cotton goods, kid gloves, aerated waters, jam tarts, 
sulphate of quinine, hand saws, copal varnish, and 
ladies* dress improvers which are required, shall be 
always produced to the moment, so that there shall 
never be a glut or a scarcity in any of these or the 
million other articles with which we have to do. But 
on the other hand, they submit that when all these 
things are only made to be used — not like the cele- 
brated razors, only to sell, and when there is in conse- 
quence a constant and general desire to know all the 
facts, and it is to no one's interest to conceal them ; 
when "corners'* and "rings" are impossible, and the 
workers alone are interested in the produce of their 
labour, there will be much less likelihood of gluts and 
scarcities, " booms *' and crises, than when the reverse 
of all these things is the case. 

Thirdly, with education universal, and conducted 
on a more rational principle, and with a consequent 
higher development of intelligence, there will be much 
less difficulty than at present in men passing from one 
occupation to another as the exigencies of the times 
may require. More especially will this be the case 
with the further development of machinery, which 
constantly becomes more and more automatic, so that 
a comparatively brief special training would enable 
anyone of fair intelligence, and acquainted, as all 
should be, with the principles of mechanics and 
machine construction, to superintend and feed it. The 
business of exchange would have to be carried on by 
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means of money much as at present (except that no 
one would buy what he did not want, or sell what he 
had not got, as is now done daily to a fabulous 
amount), and the operation of supply and demand on 
the relative prices of goods would then, as now, indi- 
cate in what direction production needed to be cur- 
tailed or stimulated. In like manner with wages ; if 
an undue proportion of one article, say velvet, were 
being manufactured, its price would fall, and with its 
price the wages of the velvet makers. This would 
naturally check the flow of labour toward velvet 
making ;. and if in some other department, say cloth 
making, prices and wages were rising, that again would 
tend to attract some of the younger velvet makers, 
who could the more readily turn to a new trade, and 
so the equilibrium would be restored. There being no 
special trades unions (since the whole nation would be 
one gigantic trade union), no society men, no " scabs," 
and no restrictions whatever on labour, instead of 
chaos or tyranny, there would be more order and 
freedom than there is now. 

The fact is that the kind of objectors with whom we 
are dealing do not honestly try to work out the ques- 
tion thoroughly on socialistic lines, but always insist 
on showing how impracticable Socialism would be if 
worked on private profit principles. They are much 
in the position of a biologist (if we may suppose such 
a case) who lived in some inland country where there 
were no fish, whose whole experience and knowledge 
was limited to animals and birds, and who would be 
quite ready to demonstrate most scientifically that it 
was perfectly impossible for organised beings to live 
without a constant supply of air ; or like a finny 
philosopher, who would have no difficulty in proving 
that the idea of living on dry land was utterly absurd. 
Despite thousands of instances to the contrary, these 
people will persist in repeating that the only effective 
motive with mankind is the idea of individual profit 
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They do not examine the matter sufficiently to see 
that the individual profit — in a commercial sense — of 
one man only means an equivalent loss to someone 
else ; still less, that as the number who lose is much 
greater than that of those who gain, it can only be a 
question of time and education for such an unjust 
system to be abolished. Again, they constantly con- 
found ability in the true sense with mere money-getting 
ability, which often means nothing but unscrupulous- 
ness and reckless speculation ; and because Socialism 
would annihilate the latter, draw the inference that 
the former would also disappear. Thus the gentleman 
already quoted, in the course of his lecture, points out 
the weaknesses of co-operation as at present conducted, 
but utterly fails to recognise that the failure is due, 
not to any defect in the principle, but to the conditions 
with which it is surrounded and hampered. He says : 
— " Wherever the qualities of boldness, decision, and 
fertility of resource are essential to success, there the 
individual trader has a conspicuous advantage over 
an association." Why are these qualities essential 
to success, and what kind of success is it to which 
they are essential } They are all eminently fighting 
qualities, and are required simply on account of the 
commercial warfare in which all are engaged. In no 
way are they requisite to the wise direction of labour, 
to the invention or improvement of machinery, or to 
the comfort and happiness of a rational industrial 
community ; the success they tend to achieve simply 
consists in getting hold, somehow or other, of a larger 
share than ordinary of the total product of other 
people's labour. Again the same author says : — " To 
those who are ready to risk much, who are quick to 
seize momentary opportunities and to foresee coming 
changes, the great prizes of business fall, and, so far 
as we know human nature, it needs the incentive 
which these prizes furnish to bring out this abnormal 
activity." This may be true ; but when we remember 
that the only riesult of this abnormal activity remaining 
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latent would be a more general diffusion of comfort, 
i,e,y less concentration of wealth, the abolition of both 
^ the prizes and the activity does not seem to involve a 
very great calamity. 

Lastly, one may be allowed to suggest, with all 
humility, that both chaos and tyranny are by no means 
unknown at present in the industrial world ; so that| 
•even if one or the other were the inevitable accom- 
paniment of Socialism, it might yet be a distinct 
advance. Nor is the choice of an occupation so free 
and unfettered to the great mass of mankind as one 
who knew nothing about it would suppose on reading 
the foregoing quotation. Like most other products of 
•comm6rcialism, there is much more counterfeit or 
adulterated liberty about than there is of the genuine 
article ; and if the majority of the community had 
their daily tasks allotted them by a government officer, 
they would suffer no greater hardship than is now 
imposed upon them by inexorable circumstances. 
With regard even to authorship and publishing, one 
may be permitted to doubt whether the competitive 
system produces the best results. .We know that many 
worthless books meet with great success, and that 
many really valuable ones do not pay their expenses ; 
but no one can say how many good ones remain 
either unwritten or unpublished because the same 
individual does not always possess both brains and 
ready money, or influence with publishers or critics. 
Some of the best literature has been produced by men 
who followed other occupations, and so it might con- 
tinue ; and in such a state of general comfort as 
Socialism supposes, no one who had anything to say 
need be debarred from giving it to the world by reason 
of the expense of printing. It would be unreasonable 
to expect the State to publish everything, or indeed 
g^nythingy except works involving great research and 
of universally admitted utility, which might well be 
committed to men of proved capacity to undertake at 
the public charge ; but everyone would be (xe:^ \.Qk 
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publish his own books, though he could not compel 
the public to purchase them, any more than he can 
now. Printing offices would be kept going for the 
convenience of the community, just the same as bakers* 
shops or boot factories, and the number of men 
employed would be regulated in like manner by the 
public demand. 

I have dealt with the above objections at some 
length because they are probably those which really 
weigh most with thoughtful persons ; and without 
suggesting for a moment that there is nothing in them, 
I submit that their strength is easily exaggerated, and 
that an honest attempt to grapple with them has a 
very fair chance of success. There is an ignorant 
impatience of control and regulation on the part of 
many people because they forget that the details of 
Kfe must be controlled by someone, and they are so 
accustomed to their being controlled by capitalists that 
they fancy the social machine works of itself, and that 
everyone is free to do what he likes. If they would 
examine the matter more closely they would see that 
taking the control out of the hands of Mr. Money- 
bags and putting it into those of a manager or com- 
mittee elected by a county or municipality, would be 
at the worst only a change of tyranny, not an 
" unexampled instance " of it ; and further reflection 
might lead them to suspect, that as in the latter case 
the object would be to wisely direct the labour of the 
inhabitants, we should not have constantly forced 
upon our notice the glaring absurdity of would-be 
workers compelled to be idle when there is abundance 
of work to be done, simply because no individual 
capitalist sees his way to making an immediate profit ; 
and that as it would be " a part of every man's busi- 
ness to watch critically" the action of these public 
officers, and any " inefficiency would be instantly 
apparent," there might be at least some prospect of 
the business being conducted as well as that of the 
Post Office. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

QUACK REMEDIES FOR POVERTY. 

To prove a universal negative, if not literally impos- 
sible, is beyond the scope of any ordinary capacity, 
and I shall not therefore attempt to prove, however 
firmly I may be convinced of it, that no real remedy 
can be devised for poverty which is not essentially 
socialistic. I shall content myself with showing that 
such remedies as have been proposed are, and must be, 
entirely illusory, either because it would be impossible 
to adopt them, or because if adopted they would fail 
to secure the desired end. It is not such a laborious 
task as it seems at first sight to discuss the various 
plans put forward for saving society from the evils 
which afflict it, since a great many may be grouped 
together under one head, and disposed of upon general 
principles. It may be worth while here to repeat that 
the socialist does not assert that if his views were 
adopted nothing else need be done. He fully recog- 
nises the necessity for moral improvement as well as 
material ; but he maintains that the primary neces- 
sities of existence, or, if the term be preferred, the 
lower wants of mankind, must be supplied before his 
higher qualities are developed, and that it is impossible 
either for men and women in destitution and misery 
to be really moral, or for those in comfortable circum- 
stances to be so, whilst a large mass of their fellow- 
creatures at their very doors are sunk in degradation. 
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This last truth is evidenced by the fact that some of 
the best men amongst us are constantly endeavouring 
to raise the condition of the masses, and taking a 
great deal of pains to do it ; and one of the saddest 
sights at the present time is to see so much earnest 
effort misdirected, mainly from the want of ability to 
ascertain, or want of courage to face, the real causes 
of human misery. 

The methods generally proposed may be classified 
as follows : — 

(i). Religion, or morality; including the moralisa- 
tion of capital, as recommended by Positivists. 

(2). Thrift ; including Teetotalism, Vegetarianism, 
Compulsory Insurance, &c. 

(3). Malthusianisni ; or the limitation of popu- 
lation. 

(4). Nationalisation of the land. 

(5). Co-operation, including Profit-sharing by 
workmen. 

With regard to the first, a volume might easily be 
written, but the net result of such a volume may be 
very shortly summarised. Religion and morality have 
always exercised some influence, and their power is 
probably greater at the present time and in this country 
than at any other period of the world's history, or in 
any other land ; yet, concurrently with this, we find 
in our midst large numbers of people whose condition 
is, in the opinion of competent judges, worse than that 
of savages. Various supernatural religions, real or 
supposed, have held extended sway, but they have not 
interfered even with the prevalence of slavery in its 
most cruel and oppressive forms, and down to the 
time of writing, pious Christian philanthropists who 
give away large sums for the spiritual and moral 
improvement of mankind, and the support of mis^- 
sions to the heathen, do not scruple to overwork and 
under-pay the men, women, and children from whose 
toil their wealth is derived. Latterly, the Religion 
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of Humanity, without appealing to supernatural 
sanctions, has arisen, and may not unreasonably be 
expected to produce better results ; but it has not done 
much as yet, and if Justice be the primary and essen- 
tial foundation of morality, and there be any truth 
in what has been already advanced, this human reli- 
gion will operate through Socialism, not as a substi- 
tute for it ; in fact, apart from it, it cannot exist. 

Thrift. — This is without doubt the most widely 
advertised and 'the most steadfastly believed in 
remedy for economic evils, and more than any other 
requires to have its delusive character exposed. Like 
the one which comes next on the list, it has a certain 
plausibility about it mainly owing to the fact that in 
individual cases it is effective enough ; and the con- 
clusion seems obvious, that a remedy which will cure 
one patient will cure all the rest if they would only 
adopt it ; a conclusion, however, which in this case is 
utterly erroneous. 

Thrift in its primary and popular sense means 
simply saving ; consuming less than is produced ; 
looking forward to the future, and providing reason- 
ably for It. Such thrift is observable in very varying 
degrees in different individuals and races ; one of the 
surest marks of a low intellectual development being 
an inability to look forward and provide for the 
future, or the tendency to consume whatever is ob- 
tained in present enjoyment, and take no thought 
for the morrow. It is obvious, however, that taking 
the world as a whole, this virtue must have been in 
operation, at any rate since the pastoral and agricul- 
tural stages were reached, to a sufficient extent to 
allow of the population being maintained, and even 
increased, notwithstanding occasional famines ; that 
is to say, the results of one harvest have not been 
consumed in riotous living and gluttony as soon as 
gathered, but have been on the whole saved for 
gradual consumption, so as to last until the next,. 
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with some margin over to provide for contingencies. 
General thrift, therefore, in this sense is not only 
possible, but absolutely indispensable to the continu- 
ance of the human race ; but this is not quite the 
same as universal thrift, because hitherto the saving 
has been done compulsorily to a very large extent, 
the slave-holder, the feudal lord, or the capitalist 
employer having kindly undertaken this duty and 
relieved the workmen both of the opportunity and 
responsibility. 

Now it is important to keep constantly i^ view 
that this actual, real saving has to do with the saving 
of food, clothing, raw materials, etc., not of money, 
and is only possible to a very limited extent. Corn 
and other grain may be preserved for a considerable 
time, but it does not improve by keeping, rather the 
reverse, and if everyone were to determine to store up 
sufficient corn during the prime of life to sustain him 
in old age, and still more if he attempted in this way 
to make provision for his children after him, an 
immense expense would have to be incurred in erect- 
ing large granaries and storehouses, and the limit 
would soon be reached when it would entail more 
labour to preserve these stores from decay, fire, and 
accident, than it would to produce a fresh supply. 
Vegetables, fruit, dairy produce, eggs, etc., must 
practically be consumed as soon as they are produced, 
and meat is nearly in the same category. It is need- 
less to point out the absurdity of a young man saving 
up a herd of cattle, or a flock of sheep to live upon in 
his old age, since they would either predecease him 
or be too tough to eat; besides which, their keep 
would cost more than their meat was worth. If they 
were killed, or salted, or otlierwise preserved, the 
question of storage would again become a formidable 
one. The same objections apply, though in a less 
degree, to thrift being carried too far even in the 
matter of clothing, fue^ and raw materials. 
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General thrift, therefore, is imperative, but is only- 
possible within limited bounds ; and in order to be 
universal, each man must receive the full fruits of his 
labour so as to have a margin out of which he can 
save. The wrong done to the chattel or wage-slave 
is not confined to the actual robbery of which he is the 
victim, the taking from him the product of his labour, 
and giving him only a bare subsistence; his moral 
and intellectual nature is also dwarfed and injured by 
the opportunity and inducement to save being with- 
held from him. In the case of the chattel-slave this 
is sufficiently obvious without further comment, and 
the case of large numbers of wage receivers is prac- 
tically not much better. Many cannot by the most 
strenuous exertions obtain sufficient food to keep 
them in health ; and to talk to them of saving is a 
mere mockery, since at any given moment their 
actual bodily needs are greater than they have the 
means of satisfying. Those who are in a slightly 
better position and can manage by the most rigid 
self-denial to save a trifle, have but slight inducement 
to do so, since it can be but such a trifle at the best 
that a very few weeks of enforced idleness will place 
them on the same level as their neighbours who have 
recklessly squandered sixteen or twenty shillings a 
week on themselves and their families. Indeed the 
wonder is, not that there is so little saving, but that 
there is so much, when the only result is to defer 
applying for public or private relief a little longer, 
and it speaks volumes for the independence of Eng- 
lishmen that so many pinch themselves as they do 
simply to save the poor rates. 

Foresight or prudence, though not quite the same 
thing as thrift, is very closely connected with it, and 
leads to another mode of providing for the future, 
which if not literaly saving, is nearly akin to it, and 
is vastly more important to the future well-being of 
the race than what is ordinarily termed saving — not 
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being subject to the same limitations. If a .com- 
munity produce more than is necessary to its con- 
sumption, that is to say, if each succeeding year 
shows a larger surplus in hand, thrift pure and 
simple would lead to\a continual storing up of this 
surplus; but a wiser \ prudence would lead to. an 
improved direction of labour. Some of those engaged 
in producing necessaries might devote themselves to 
other pursuits, such as inventing and making improved 
machinery, the construction of more substantial 
dwellings, better furniture, &c. ; or, either as an 
alternative or concurrently with this, the whole 
community might work shorter hours, and thus 
have more opportunity for moral, intellectual, and 
artistic culture. The first process would lead to a 
large ultimate increase in the wealth of the com- 
munity ; the second to a marked improvement in its 
intellectual status. Both these processes have gone 
on to a very considerable extent during the progress 
of civilisation, but, unfortunately, owing to the causes 
already explained, both. the material and intellectual 
advantages have been largely monopolized by a class, 
instead of being equitably diffused throughout the 
whole ^community ; and so long as individual appro- 
priation of land, and the power to seize the fruits of 
other men's labour is permitted, so long will it be 
impossible for the masses to enjoy the benefits which 
sufficient thrift and the prudence which wisely directs 
labour are capable of producing. 

Let us now consider more minutely the real mean- 
ing of saving as recommended to the poor, and see 
whether it is capable of being universally adopted. 
For this purpose we will forego any moral reflections 
on the cruel mockery of rich noblemen and millionaire 
merchants preaching thrift to men and women who 
are always on the verge of starvation,* and have 
nothing out of which to save, and will assume for the 
sake of argument, that the whole of the working 
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classes are in tolerably constant employment, and 
receiving such wages that they can without extra- 
ordinary self-denial save something (though, by the 
way, if they were in such comfortable circumstances 
there would be no great inducement or necessity for 
them to do so). In such a case would universal 
thrift be possible ; and if so, how far could it be 
carried ? 

The actual storing up and laying by of necessaries 
for the future has already been shown to be impos- 
sible, except to a very limited extent, say sufficiently 
to'^provide for occasional sickness or accident. 
Assume that to be done, what further provision can 
be made for the future ? If food and clothes cannot 
be saved indefinitely, can money ? for this no doubt 
is the ordinary idea when thrift is spoken of — the 
laying by of money on which to subsist in old age, 
or to form a provision for a family. When we look 
a little more closely into the matter we shall find that 
this is equally impossible for any useful purpose with 
the storing up of provisions. As was shown in 
chapter 5, the only real use of money is to represent 
commodities, and if we cannot store up commodities 
indefinitely, the attempt to store up the tokens which 
represent them is equally vain. 

Let us, however, try to trace the effects of such an 
attempt, and suppose that each workman saves one- 
fourth of his weekly wages. At the very outset we 
are met with the difficulty that the act of saving, 
although apparently single, is in reality double. On 
the one hand it is the saving of money (which is 
all that is generally thought of), but, on tie other, 
it is the abstaining from the purchase of commodities. 
It thus operates at the same time both on the 
currency and on the demand for goods, and the com- 
bined effects of these two operations are by no means 
so simple as is generally supposed ; we can only trace 
them in very general outline. If the saving of money 
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took the shape of individual hoarding, it would 
diminish the quantity of money in circulation, and 
thus tend to lower prices. The lessened demand for 
commodities would have precisely the same effect, 
but would act more powerfully and immediately, and 
the two together would produce most direful con- 
sequences on trade and manufactures — constantly 
falling markets, warehouses choked with goods which 
could not be disposed of except at a loss, slackness 
and stagnation of trade in every direction, factories 
running short time or stopping altogether, and 
thousands of workmen out of employment. The 
first effect therefore of any general attempt to apply 
this much vaunted remedy for poverty would be a 
universal outcry that the country was going to ruin ; 
and in a short time, wages not only sharing the 
general fall of prices, but being further depressed by 
competition amongst the unemployed, would be 
reduced by the full amount of the attempted saving, 
if not still further. By this time, or before, the work- 
men would be obliged to draw upon their savings, 
and expend them; and after a time trade would 
revive ; but the recovery would be much slower than 
the depression ; and a lower standard of comfort 
having been adopted for a time, there would be great 
difficulty in raising wages to their former level. 
Even if this were ultimately accomplished, the work- 
men would have lost all that they had tried to save, 
and they would also have lost their share (a small 
one, no doubt, but still a share) of the wealth which 
might have been produced, but was not, during the 
period of stagnation. 

I am quite aware that what is commonly called 
saving is a process very different to that above des- 
cribed, but it is no more possible of universal adoption. 
It means, of course, not hoarding, but what Mill 
(erroneously as I maintain) calls saving, viz., con- 
sumption by other people, the fruits of whose labour 
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are appropriated by the person who is said to save ; 
and as he truly says " it is the intervention of money 
which obscures to an unpractised apprehension the 
true character of the phenomena." We have seen 
that the great majority of actual consumable goods 
cannot be saved or stored appreciably, and yet some- 
how the nominal wealth of the country is increasing 
by leaps and bounds ; Mr. Giffen calculating that the 
amount saved or added to the collective wealth of the 
community is about 200 millions annually. 

How is this riddle to be solved .^ It might perhaps 
be supposed that though most commodities are 
perishable, yet that there are others of a more per- 
manent character, such as buildings, machinery, etc., 
and that they represent these savings. To some 
extent no doubt this is so, but to a very slight extent 
only, if Mill is any authority. In Book i, chapter 5, 
section 6, he tells us (I copdense the passage some- 
what) — " When people talk of riches inherited from 
ancestors, and similar expressions, the idea suggested 
is that the riches so transmitted were produced long 
ago, and that no portion of the capital of the country 
-was produced this year except so much as may have 
this year been added to the total amount. But the 
fact is far otherwise. The greater part in value of the 
wealth now existing in England has been produced 
by human hands within the last 12 months. . . The 
land is almost the only thing that subsists. Every- 
thing which is produced perishes, and most things 
very quickly. . . If we except bridges and aqueducts, 
there are few instances of any edifices applied to 
industrial purposes which have been of great duration. 
Such buildings do not hoW out against wear and tear, 
nor is it good economy to construct them of the so- 
lidity necessary for permanency. Capital is kept in 
-existence, not by preservation, but by perpetual 
reproduction." The process, therefore, is not one 
which in my view can properly be called saving, but 
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rather, so far as there is an increase of actual wealth,, 
is a process such as was described above — the prudent 
direction of labour in the construction and improve- 
ment of machinery, thus constantly adding to the 
efficiency of labour and the total amount which it 
produces. 

A thorough investigation, however, would probably 
show that the greater part of the nominal wealth of 
the country (or, rather, of certain individuals in the 
country) is nominal only — is arrived at simply by 
capitalising, as it is called, the income which the 
owner expects to receive, and is not therefore a 
present possession, but merely the power of taxing 
future labour. Thus, if we could imagine a simul- 
taneous emigration of the mass of the people to some 
other country — without any confiscatory Act of 
parliament, or any violent spoliation — all these wealthy 
persons would be reduced to poverty ; alike the Duke 
of Westminster, with his houses and land utioccupied, 
the railway shareholder, with no traffic on his line ; 
the manufacturer, with no "hands" to make him 
profit ; and the merchant, with no public to purchase 
his commodities. 

The point, however, with which we are at present 
concerned is this : that saving money in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, means using it as capital to 
make a profit of, and that for this to be universal is 
impossible. To try whether it is so, let us return to 
the assumed case of all workmen having sufficient 
wages to enable them to save one-fourth, and suppose 
them attempting to do so, not by hoarding, but by 
depositing it weekly in a bank. In such a case, of 
course, the money would not be stored up at all ; at 
least the bankers would make every effort to keep it 
in circulation, in order both to make their own profit, 
and to pay the interest expected upon it. But the 
sudden and continued cessation of one-fourth of the 
total demand of the working classes for commodities 
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would have the same effect as before in reducing 
prices and wages, and in bringing about a tremendous 
crisis in trade. In such circumstances of general panic 
and distrust, when capitalists would be contracting 
their operations as much as possible, the efforts of 
bankers to employ on good security the money 
entrusted to them would be vain, and practically the 
^eater part of it would have to be hoarded, as before, 
until better times returned. The more the matter is ex- 
amined, the more clearly will it appear, that as produc- 
tion is only carried on for the purpose of consumption, 
if the goods already in the market are one-fourth more 
than is required, the equilibrium can only be restored, 
cither by restricting the supply, that is, producing less 
(a curious way of increasing the national wealth) or 
by increasing the demand ; that is, by giving up the 
vain attempt to save. 

Even assuming this slight initial difficulty to be got 
over, and that these thrifty workmen could save their 
money without at the same time reducing their con- 
sumption, so that trade would not be disorganised, 
and they all in time became capitalists, we should be 
no nearer the social millennium. They could only do 
so as a consequence of a large increase of population, 
the new members of which worked at subsistence 
wages, to furnish the capitalists their profits. The 
notion of a community of capitalists all living, wholly 
or in part, on profits derived from one another (which 
seems to have been Prof Cairnes's ideal) is more ridicu- 
lous than anything we have yet imagined. If the idea 
of two men, each lending the other 2^i,ooo at interest 
is absurd, the absurdity is in no degree lessened by 
multiplying their number by 30 or by 30 millions. 
They might each get 15 or 50 per cent, on their own 
capital, but as they would have to pay exactly the 
same, they would be none the richer. Each would 
have only his own labour to depend upon for sub- 
sistence, and therefore they might as well not be 
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capitalists at all. In fact, a rich capitalist without 
poor labourers to work for him is like an air-breathing 
animal in a vacuum, or like a captain without a crew ; 
the bigger the ship, the more helpless and hopeless 
would be his condition. No gentleman would think 
of offering money to one of his own class to black his 
boots, groom his horse, or carry a message for him. 
The sovereign in one man's pocket is only of use to 
him because there are so many people whose pockets 
are empty. If all had plenty of money, it would be a 
drug in the market, and would purchase nothing. If 
all had abundance of commodities they would not 
require money ; but since commodities are constantly 
consumed and must be replaced by labour, it is only 
possible for all to have commodities by all helping to 
produce them. It is needless to add that if the 
universal saving of money is a process bound to end 
in failure under the assumed conditions of general 
permanence of employment and high wages (when it 
would not be needed) it is still more inapplicable to 
the actual condition of the lower grades of the working 
classes. 

In order to make our examination of this all-im- 
portant subject exhaustive, let us now trace the 
operation of thrift or saving in an individual case 
where it does succeed, and thus complete the proof 
that this much vaunted virtue, so far from being a 
blessing to the working classes as a whole is — under 
the present arrangements of society — an unmitigated 
curse. As before, we will suppose a working man 
receiving £2 a week and saving ids. This means 
that hie is entitled to ids. worth of goods weekly 
which he does not demand, — he prefers to save the 
IDS. each week so that he may be able to call for the 
goods hereafter when he wants them. To keep 
things even, and not derange the market, he ought to 
purchase the goods and store them up, but this we 
have seen is practically impossible. Someone must 
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use the goods which he does not call for, and if we en- 
quire who uses them, the answer must be, those in 
whose possession they remain, viz., the capitalists ; and 
they use them to dole out to labourers from whose 
work they derive a profit. The saving workman 
therefore becomes to the extent of his saving a sleep- 
ing partner with the capitalist class, and so far assists 
that class in more firmly riveting the chains in which 
his own, the working class, are held. In process of 
time he may save so much that he may call in the debt 
owing to him by capitalists, that is, draw his money 
out of the bank in which it has been supposed to be 
lying, and start himself as an active member of the 
capitalist class, and in this way by gaining not only 
interest, but profits, or wages of superintendence, or 
reward of ability, increase his wealth more speedily ; 
but, as has been repeatedly shown, this operation can 
only be carried on by appropriating the fruits of other 
men's labour. Again, we may notice that this is 
impossible to all, because if all did this, there would 
be no " others " to labour for them. If, instead of 
doing this, the thrifty workman from timidity or 
caution, desiring to avoid risk, content himself in his 
old age with subsisting on the interest arising from 
his savings, the process is exactly the same ; his 
income is handed over to him periodically by the 
capitalist or body of capitalists, be it a bank, public 
company, or government department (which in this 
case acts as a banker to capitalists) to whom he has 
transferred his savings from week to week, those 
capitalists having first obtained it, with a certain sum 
in addition, which they retain as their own profit 
from the producers to whom they pay subsistence 
wages. * 

We thus see why it is to the interest of capitalists 
to preach thrift to the poor. From the very con- 
ditions of the case it is absolutely impossible for all 
the poor to follow this advice and so become in- 
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dependent, and the sHg^ht extent alone to which it 
can be followed helps to strengthen the capitalist's 
position by furnishing him with capital to carry on 
his operations and make further profits. We also see 
that any general attempt at thrift on the part of the 
better paid class of artisans (which would only mean 
a lower standard of comfort) would inevitably lead 
under the present competitive system to a lowering of 
wages. The English are said to be the least thrifty 
of all European nations, and the Hindoos are perhaps 
the most abstemious of any race on earth. Con- 
currently with this we find the wages of labour higher 
in England and lower in India than anywhere else. 
These facts certainly support Ricardo and Mill's 
theory of wages, viz., that they always tend to a 
minimum, but that the limit is not the actual mini- 
mum on which labourers r^« subsist, but the standard 
of comfort to which they are accustomed, and on 
which they are willing to subsist Teetotalism, 
vegetarianism, or any other system by which the 
necessary expenditure of the labourer is reduced, is 
therefore only of benefit to individuals so long as it is 
exceptional, and does not affect the general standard 
of wages on which workmen of the same class can or 
will subsist. If universally adopted, wages would 
inevitably decline. 

Whichever way we look at it, therefore, we find 
that universal thrift (except to that limited extent 
which always has been and always must be practised 
by sensible people, and which is only possible univer- 
sally when all labourers receive the fruits of their own 
labour) is an utter delusion ; that no skilful arithmetic 
or cooking of accounts will pass muster in Nature's 
chancery, that the only way for all to be well off is 
for all to work^ not for all to save ; and that individual 
thrift is only a polite term for living on the labour of 
others. The intervention of money no doubt com- 
plicates and obscures the phenomena, but if the reader 
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will keep in mind the fact that as the universe is 
constituted it is impossible to save up commodities 
indefinitely for the future, he will see that all devices 
for trying to do so are nothing more nor less than 
attempts to circumvent the laws of nature, and as such, 
stand self-condemned. 

Some perhaps may deem it a misfortune that the 
laws of nature are such that prudent men cannot save 
up indefinitely for themselves or their posterity, and 
finding their idol thus destroyed, may be inclined 
with the irreverent but logical Scotchman to " damn 
the nature of things " which does not allow of 
-accumulations being honestly made. But for my 
part I see no hardship in the matter. It simply 
amounts to this, that the strong and healthy must (as 
they do now) support the old and the infirm ; the 
only question is how can the arrangement best be 
-carried out. If human beings wish to occupy a better 
position than wild beasts, and not to perish of hunger 
as soon as their individual powers begin to decay, 
they must all in turn, while they are able, aid in 
supporting the young, the old and the sick, and be in 
their turn supported in their time of need ; and a law 
of nature which obviously thus tends to develop and 
strengthen the social and benevolent impulses cannot 
from an ethical point of view be deemed an obstacle 
to human progress. 

Let us now try to trace briefly the operation of 
thrift in a real community, as distinguished from a 
mere collection of individuals having separate interests, 
such as our present society consists of. To prevent 
the possibility of reckless imprudence in youth, 
leading to an unfair burden on the community in old 
^%^^ compulsory insurance in the form of a certain 
tax on earnings might be enforced, the proceeds of 
the taxation being applied in affording to the old and 
infirm then in existence as comfortable a subsistence 
as they had enjoyed in their prime, no discredit being 
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attached to the receipt of this assistance, as each 
recipient in former years would have contributed on 
the average a similar amount. Such a plan would be 
perfectly equitable and eminently workable, whereas 
any such system of compulsory insurance as has 
lately been suggested by Mr, Blakely, would be 
merely a clumsy attempt to make the working classes 
pay the whole of the poor rates. 

In such a community no more than in our own, 
could actual saving be effected universally, and the 
only form universal thrift could take would be that of 
restricting the production of articles for present en- 
joyment, and the application of more labour to^ 
improved machinery with the view of rendering future 
labour more efficient. Still there might be individuals 
who, besides providing for old age, would like to work 
harder while young in order to enjoy greater luxuries 
when old, or who might wish to save up for some 
time in order to purchase some unusually costly 
article, such as a fine musical or scientific instrument. 
Each member of the community, working for the 
community, and receiving an acknowledgement of 
his services (either in coin or in some other form of 
money), could either expend that money at once in the 
purchase of articles he desired to possess, or could 
save such portion as he thought fit. In every case,, 
however, the money would represent goods or services 
due by the community in return for services rendered. 
So far as the money was hoarded it would tend to- 
lower general prices, and the whole community would 
thus share between them the goods not demanded by 
the saving member. When by and by this thrifty 
member came forward to prefer his claim, he would 
in the first place only be entitled to exactly what he 
had saved, without interest or profit ; and secondly,, 
the community which was answerable for the demand, 
would have had the benefit in the meantime of the 
service which he had not up till then claimed actual 
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payment for. His claim would then, as now, have to 
be met by the workers, but there would be this vital 
difference, that the workers instead of being a class, 
would constitute the whole community, and con- 
sequently would have shared the services rendered by 
the man who had saved, whereas in society as at 
present constituted, the whole burden of supporting 
non-producers and even furnishing them with luxuries, 
falls on the working classes, while the benefits of the 
labour for which payment is deferred, are appropriated 
by the class of capitalists. In many cases the process 
would be still simpler. The man who desired to save 
for the purpose of purchasing a costly instrument 
would either work less hours for the community and 
devote his spare time to making the instrument him- 
self, or, which would be equivalent to the same thing, 
would work as long or longer than usual, and transfer 
the wages he saved to the instrument makers, until 
his purchase was completed. 

In a state of society, however, where a comfortable 
subsistence was assured to all who would work for it, 
the chief incentive to attempted accumulation would 
be removed. The claim on the community in respect 
of services rendered being personal, would probably 
be held to die with the claimant, and would not form 
the subject of inheritance or bequest ; or even if this 
were allowed, there would be no reason why parents 
should unduly deny themselves for the sake of their 
children, when in the first place they could not 
possibly save enough to enable those children to live 
without working ; secondly, there would be no dis- 
grace attached to work, and all who worked might be 
well off; and thirdly, no one would need capital, 
since it would be the common property of all. 

Malthusianism need not detain us long, since it 
has already been made apparent that to limit the num- 
ber of wealth producers is not a very rational mode of 
increasing the production of wealth, and it is only as 
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a means of reducing poverty — in other words of in- 
creasing wealth — that we are now considering the 
question. So long as a few workmen here and there 
have smaller families than the average, they are in the 
same position as if they were vegetarians, or unusually 
abstemious in any other way ; their wages arc governed 
by the general average, while they obtain the benefit 
of their smaller outlay ; but this benefit would soon 
cease if their practice became universal. The next 
generation would have a smaller number of wealth 
producers, and capitalists would either import cheap 
labour from abroad, or improve their machinery so as 
to make the labour at their command more effective ; 
but would still retain the whole proceeds, less sub- 
sistence wages, in their own hands. 

There is a good deal of evidence tending to show 
that extreme poverty is not the consequence, but the 
cause of large families, and that with a much higher 
general standard of comfort, population would not 
increase too rapidly for convenience. It is hardly 
correct therefore, to say, as some socialists do, that 
the population difficulty will have to be faced and 
dealt with in any case, but rather that only under 
Socialism can it be definitely ascertained whether 
there is a population difficulty at all. Even under 
the present conditions, so long as wealth is increasing 
more rapidly than population, it is evident that 
poverty arises not from there being too many wealth 
producers, but from what they produce being badly 
distributed. The strength of this obser\'ation is no 
doubt considerably diminished by the fact previously 
noticed, that so much of this wealth is not actual, but 
only prospective, being a charge on future labour. If 
some of our statistical friends who possess the requisite 
skill and materials would kindly ascertain what the 
actual yearly product is, — not the gross annual income, 
which they obtain by adding up all the individual 
incomes, thus reckoning the same quantity over and 
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over again — we should be in a better position to judge 
whether wealth is really increasing relatively to popu- 
lation and in what proportion, or whether population 
is pressing unduly on the means of subsistence. If 
the latter alternative be correct, population must 
sooner or later be limited by famine, unless improved 
methods of production can be devised; but the grow- 
ing indications of luxury on all hands would seem to 
show that so far wealth is gaining on population, 
although perhaps not quite so much as would appear 
from the figures of optimist calculators. 

Meanwhile, as one plain fact has more weight with 
most people than the most conclusive argument, it 
may be as well to point to our neighbouring country 
France, where population is scarcely increasing at all> 
and where it is equally beyond dispute that the lot of 
the labouring class is not superior if it is even equal 
to that of the same class among ourselves, as furnish- 
ing a complete refutation of the shallow notion that 
poverty can be cured by having small families. 

Nationalisation of Land. I ought perhaps 
to apologise to Mr. George and his followers for calling 
his panacea a quack remedy, seeing that it is un- 
doubtedly a step in the right direction, and shows a 
correct diagnosis up to a certain point ; but it is open 
to the same objection as other nostrums, that by 
itself it would really effect nothing. Mr. George's 
predecessors saw equally with him the injustice of 
private appropriation of the common heritage, but 
they did not as he does, suppose that remedying one 
injustice and leaving others equally rank unredressed, 
would put matters straight. What has probably led 
Mr. George into error is his experience in America, 
where there is still so much land unoccupied that he 
seems to have jumped to the conclusion that if the 
land belonged to the community, that is to everybody, 
everybody could go to work upon it If this were 
the case, as was pointed out many years ago in an 
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article in the Westminster Review, wages could not 
fall below what a man could earn by cultivating land. 
But what a man can obtain by cultivating land is not 
very much, unless he is assisted by all the tools, 
machinery, means of transit, &c., afforded by modern 
civilisation ; and modern civilisation with its minute 
subdivision of labour, manufacturing on the largest 
scale, with the aid of costly machinery, is quite incon- 
sistent with every man tilling his own little plot of 
ground. As Mr. George has very ably shown, i,ooo 
men working in concert can produce very much more 
than I, GOO times what one could do alone ; but if 
they are working for a capitalist who keeps all the 
produce, except what is sufficient for the workmen to 
subsist upon, the fact that the community takes the 
rent of the factory instead of an individucd landlord, 
would not make them any better off. Taxing land 
values to the full extent might prevent the necessity 
for any other tax, but as all taxes are paid mainly 
out of profits, and would be entirely if Ricardo's law 
of wages were strictly followed, that would simply be 
an advantage to capitalists. Nationalisation of land, 
therefore, though an indispensable feature of Socialism 
can never be a substitute for it. 

Co-operation and Profit Sharing. In saying 
that co-operation is a quack remedy for poverty, I 
mean, of course, what is usually known under that 
name, because co-operation carried to its fullest extent 
is Socialism ; and in dealing with this branch of the 
subject I would desire to avoid the error in tactics 
often committed by socialists of depreciating co- 
operation. When dealing with co-operators the line 
of argument should be, not so much to deride their 
methods as useless, as to point out what the logical 
outcome of co-operation is, and that under the com- 
mercial system real, thorough co-operation is im- 
possible. 

The two great defects of co-operation as now 
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carried on are: — First, the absence of productive co- 
operation; and secondly, the tenacity with which its vo- 
taries cling to the idea of commercial profit. Certain 
so-called productive co-operative societies have been 
established it is true, and have carried on business 
with more or less success, generally with much less 
than their friends could wish ; but a few words will 
suffice to show how miserably they fall short of what 
productive co-operation should be. The principle at 
the root of the movement is of course that all who 
co-operate in producing a given result, whether it be 
long-cloth, woollen yarn, or agricultural produce, 
should share equitably in the results of their joint 
labour ; and if we could see any number of men so 
employed we should have an example of co-operative 
production. But in fact we see nothing of the kind. 
All these so-called co-operative societies have to buy 
their material, machinery, tools, fuel, and stores, in the 
ordinary commercial market, contributing on each 
transaction to the profits of capitalists, and sharing 
between the members, not the total product, but the 
profit derived from selling that product. Even in 
agriculture, which may be considered the most primary 
industry, a truly co-operative society would have to 
undertake not only the actual farming operations, but 
also coal and iron mining, smelting, implement 
making, building, manure manufacturing, and various 
other occupations too numerous to mention. Then 
only would the whole product belong to the co- 
operators, and they would be able to exchange such 
portion as they did not require to consume themselves 
for other commodities. Only when there is such a 
co-operative farm, paying rent to the State, with co- 
operative cotton mills, cloth factories, tanneries, &c., 
on a similar scale with which to exchange products, 
can there be real productive co-operation at all ; but 
then that would be simply Socialism. What is 
termed co-operative production at present is only the 
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carrying on of one portion or stage of the process by 
a number of men working in concert, and differs in 
very little but the name from an ordinary joint stock 
company in which the shares are small and are held 
by a large number of persons who are also engaged 
in the business. In many cases, indeed, the workers 
are not all shareholders, and the shareholders are not 
all workers, and then it is pretty plain that there is 
nothing of co-operation but the name. 

With regard to profit, there can be no real profit in 
exchange, or distribution, as has been shown already 
and in the beginning of distributive co-operation this 
was not only recognised but acted upon. The great 
Civil Service Supply Association, which is now a 
gigantic trading company, was originally a genuine 
co-operative society, its first transaction being the 
purchase of a chest of tea at wholesale price, and its 
second the division of that tea amongst those who 
had co-operated to buy it. This well illustrates 
the idea of co-operative distribution, namely, the 
division of commodities amongst those who jointly 
own them ; and of course profit is out of the question 
in such a case. When the business becomes extensive^ 
and the number of commodities to be dealt with 
large, the intervention of money is unavoidable, and 
with it there creeps in the confusion which we have so 
often had occasion to notice. If one thousand men 
own a heterogeneous collection of goods and have to 
divide them fairly, the aid of money must be called in, 
but there can be no profit, the essence of which is, as 
already shown, the taking advantage of someone else. 
No one can gain by exchange except to the extent 
that someone else loses. These one thousand co- 
operators may, no doubt, by fixing the price high 
enough, obtain any amount of nominal profit on the 
cost price of the articles, but as they both pay and 
receive it, it is only transferring the money from one 
pocket to another, and the net result is the same as if 
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they had charged the goods at cost price. To some 
extent, therefore, the otherwise admirable practice of 
most co-operative societies of devoting a certain pro- 
portion of their so-called profits to educational or 
other public purposes is an evil, since it tends to 
obscure the real nature and principle of co-operation. 
It would be much better if the rule were strictly 
enforced, that as there can be no real profit, there 
should be none supposed to be made ; and any con- 
tributions for benevolent purposes should either be 
made voluntarily by the members, or a certain per 
centage on the purchases made might be exacted as a 
condition attaching to the privilege of membership. 

The more deeply the subject is examined the more 
clearly will be seen that the full advantages of co- 
operation can only be secured, when not only 
distribution but production is carried on on this 
principle ; when no profits are paid either to manufac- 
turers, middle-men, or railway companies, and this 
can only be effected by national co-operation — in 
other words, by Socialism. 

Lastly, Profit-sharing, or Industrial partnership 
has been already implicitly condemned in the observa- 
tions on Thrift When analysed it will be found to be 
nothing more than a nominally higher wage offered 
by the capitalist, coupled with the condition that the 
extra amount shall be saved^ that is, left in the hands 
of the capitalist to be used as capital to make profits, 
a portion only of such profit being returned to the 
workmen who have made it. It has also the advantage 
to the master and disadvantage to the workman of 
rendering the latter less independent in any trade 
dispute, for fear of losing the benefits he is supposed 
to gain by the arrangement. The fundamental 
objection, however, to this kind of thing is that it 
implicitly acknowledges the justice of the existing 
system, since any share of profits accorded to the 
workmen is a concession granted by the employers 

8 
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out of benevolence, not a right which can be insisted 
upon by the workmen and recognised in courts of 
law. The contention of socialists is that if justice 
were thoroughly insisted upon throughout the multi- 
farious operations of society, charity would be wholly 
unnecessary, unless in exceptional cases of accident or 
misfortune ; and at any rate they dispute the 
soundness of any system which requires the 
constant intervention of charity to make it tolerable. 
Working men do not want charity, they ask for 
justice ; but it would be dangerous to institute an 
inquiry what share of profits the workmen are entitled 
to, lest it should turn out that they could make good 
their claim to the whole. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE METHODS AND FUTURE OF SOCIALISM. 

SHOULD anyone have been convinced by what 
has preceded that Socialism, or in the words of 
Schaffle, "th^ tri;\ rnfnrmation ftf yriv a l i ft competing 

ri p itn li int o n nnitni rnll n rrtiirr n nP^t^V ^^ ^^^ ^"'y 
just system of society, and the only one under which 
there is any probability of the present economic evils 
being got rid of, the questions will naturally present 
themselves — How is such a tremendous change to 
be brought about? Can it take place without some 
such violent and perhaps sanguinary revolution as is 
sometimes more than half hinted at by certain writers 
and orators ? These questions are by no means easy 
to answer ; and no one, remembering the well-known 
maxim about prophesying without knowledge, would 
venture to answer them fully and decisively ; but yet 
it seems incumbent on those who see an evil to point 
out at least in some general outline, the modes in 
which it may be removed. At the same time, it is not 
desirable to go very far on this path, or to attempt to 
do more than indicate some of the first steps to be 
taken, making every possible effort to be sure that 
they are steps in the right direction, so that they will 
not have to be retraced. It may then be reasonably 
hoped, not only that the progress made will be real, 
but that it will be constantly accelerating, because 
every inch of ground gained will make our footing 
more sure, and enable us to see more clearly where to 
advance next. 
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Reform rather t han 'Rp volution is a very favourite 
idea, and not unnaturally so, when we take into 
account the popular notion that a revolution must be 
something sudden and violent ; but it does not follow 
that this must always be the case. A revolution, I 
take it, means simply a reversal of position, and it 
may be moral or intellectual, as well as material or 
physical. No doubt the two are generally associated, 
but the ease and safety on the one hand, or the 
bloodshed and violence on the other, with which the 
revolution is accomplished, entirely depends upon 
which comes first. In one sense, of course, the 
intellectual must always precede, but if those in whom 
the new ideas first arise impatiently attempt to put 
them in practice before they have had time to spread 
and take deep root, disorder is sure to arise, and the 
revolution itself may even be deferred, though an 
apparent delay is not always a real one, the martyr- 
dom of the first apostles always having a powerful 
influence in propagating the new faith. If, however^ 
the leaders of the movement, recognizing that thought 
must always precede action, and that providence is 
always on the side of the strongest battalions, are 
wise enough to work simply by moral means until 
their disciples are in an effective majority, the change 
will either be accomplished quietly and peaceably, or, 
if not, the responsibility for disorder will rest entirely 
on those who stubbornly resist the popular will 

Such a two-fold revolution is in process of accom- 
plishment throughout the western world with regard 
to political government. It is not so very long ago 
that the divine right of kings was an almost univer- 
sally accepted dogma ; the people were supposed to 
belong to the monarch, to exist only for his honour, 
glor^^, and enrichment, and to have no rights, except 
such as he graciously chose to accord them, and which 
might be recalled at his good pleasure at any time. 
Many phrases are still current, and show no symptoms 
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of falling into disuse, which prove that this was the 
prevailing idea ; but it is now generally recognised 
by all thinking men that the people are the original 
source of power ; that the monarchy, or any other 
form of government only exists for their benefit ; 
and that it can only be allowed to exist on condition 
of abandoning all antiquated notions of irresponsible 
power or authority. The mental revolution, there- 
fore, on this subject is pretty well complete, and the 
actual one has made great strides. It has been 
accomplished in some instances only by force ; but 
in others, almost imperceptibly, when the representa- 
tives of the old superstition have been wise enough to 
study the political barometer, and to take in sail, 
rather hastily sometimes, when a storm was immi- 
nent The revolution has come, all the same, though 
it has been designated by the more polite name of 
reform. 

It will be the same with regard to the moral and 
economical questions we are considering. Tu UfftiCf 
i-V>f> rVignjTP pt all t}]prp wi.ijj:t be a mental 

but tKat has already begiifl, illld ly I'dpidly spreading, 
and the question whether it will accomplish its work 
peacefully and quietly, when it also, if preferred, may 
be termed an economic or social reform, rests mainly 
with those who are at present opposed to its progress. 
To them a word of advice may be proffered, the 
-wisdom of which does not depend upon the truth of 
anything else here advanced. It is, not to attempt to 
check or crush out a mental revolution by physical 
or political means, because in these days that is im- 
possible. Ideas and opinions can now only be exploded 
by better knowledge. You can no more discredit an 
idea by an Act of parliament or a police regulation 
than you can cure disease by an amulet, or disprove 
an astronomical fact by a quotation from Scripture ; 
the things do not lie in the same plane. If socialist 
theories are erroneous, let them be proved so by 
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showing either that the premisses on which they are 
based are mistaken, or that the conclusions drawn are 
illogical, and there will soon be an end of them. But 
if this cannot be done, it may be taken for granted 
that their vital importance to the daily life and com- 
fort of so many millions will ensure their rapid dis- 
semination and acceptance, in spite of any ill-advised 
attempts to put them down by the strong arm of the 
law. 

The same advice is equally applicable to socialists 
themselves. If you cannot convince one man that 
the opinions he holds are erroneous by putting him 
in prison, neither can you convince another that an 
opinion he does not hold is right by breaking his 
windows, or calling him names. The work of the 
socialist, therefore, must be for a long time mainly 
educational and argumentative, and his method of 
propaganda peaceful. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that he stirs up strife between rich and poor ; he 
simply points out, not only that there is this class 
warfare, but that it is indispensable to the very idea 
of competition, and still further, that it is not confined 
to classes, but also goes on perpetually between indi- 
viduals. In fact it is this battle between individuals, 
amongst the richer for trade and profit, and amongst 
the poor for employment, which makes the class war 
so bitter and merciless. If a wealthy and benevolent 
man determined to set up a match, or ready-made 
clothing factory, and pay all his work-people fair 
wages for eight hours work per day, his experiment 
would last just as long as his capital, because he could 
not sell his goods at a higher price than his com- 
petitors in trade, which would probably leave him 
with a loss on every transaction. The cant about the 
interests of labour and capital being identical must 
therefore be got rid of by exposing the true character 
of the transactions between them, and when this has 
been done so thoroughly that the great mass both of 
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capitalists and labourers are fully aware of the facts, 
the state of war in which we are all living will be 
recognised, and the question will have to be faced 
whether it is to continue, or if not, on what terms 
peace can be made. 

By the time this stage is reached, the opposing 
forces will be so unequal that a serious struggle will 
hardly be possible. The danger will rather arise in the 
intervening period, during which the number of re- 
formers or revolutionists will be steadily growing, and 
when there will be a natural impatience on their part 
to allow injustice to continue. The question of how 
best to tide over this transition period is one well 
worthy the attention of all earnest and thoughtful 
men, and to it the following suggestions are mainly 
directed. Violence is always to be deprecated, not 
only on account of the actual suffering which it brings 
with it, in which many perfectly innocent persons are 
always involved, but also because it generally leads 
to reaction ; and on every ground a steady advance 
even if somewhat slow, is preferable to a series of 
alternate victories and defeats. According to Herbert 
Spencer such alternations are a universal law of nature ; 
advance in any direction is never in a right line, but 
always in a zig-zag or spiral ; and as far as one can 
see, this generalisation is perfectly correct ; but the 
motion of riding a horse is much pleasanter than that 
of being tossed in a blanket, and if we can keep these 
necessary vibrations within moderate limits, our pro- 
gress will be all the more comfortable. 

The difficulty which undoubtedly presses heavily 
on many minds is this. Supposing the mental revo- 
lution to be in great part accomplished — that a large 
and growing minority are imbued with socialist prin- 
ciples, and desirous of carrying them out peaceably — 
is it possible to do so, seeing that on the one hand their 
realisation implies a complete overturn of existing 
society, and on the other, that all peaceful and quiet 
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progress must be gradual ? In other words, are there, 
in truth, any intermediate steps between Commer- 
cialism and Socialism ? 

Co-operation is undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction, but it has so many defects when practised 
on any but a national scale, that it is not, and so far 
as I can see, cannot be of any use to those who most 
require assistance. Carried on as it is, and must be, 
during the whole of the transition period under com- 
petitive conditions, it can only aid individuals, not 
the mass of the population ; and we must therefore 
look elsewhere for the answer to the problem. 

Now one great point in all practical questions is to 
distinguish clearly between the end and the means ; 
and another is, if we cannot get the whole that is due 
to us, to take as much as we can get on account. 
Another important lesson which is taught by the 
whole history of mankind is to use the tools we have 
to make better ones ; and lastly, knowing the innate 
conservatism of all human beings, which is only a 
mode of expressing the universal law that a force 
follows the line of least resistance, and the consequent 
physiological fact that any action becomes easier by 
repetition, it is always desirable, if possible, to show 
that what we propose is strictly according to precedent. 
Let us see if we can apply these considerations to the 
question before us. 

In the first place, Socialism is not the end ; it is the 
means. The ultimate end desired is universal happi- 
ness ; and^ the proximate end, without which this is 
impossible, the fair division of the^ annual income of 
the country amongst those who produce it That this 
can only be done thoroughly by means of Socialism 
is evident ; but a good deal may be done to make the 
division less grossly unfair than it is by taxing the 
rich for the benefit of the poor. In short, it seems to 
me that the wisest policy to pursue is to employ the 
ordinary political methods, and while remaining the 
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most uncompromising irreconcilables in principle, to 
be decided opportunists in practice. In this way we 
secure the advantages above referred to of utilising 
■existing machinery, and can trace our precedents back 
at least to the time of Elizabeth, when the duty of 
supporting the poor at the public expense was dis- 
tinctly recognised, and has never been seriously 
-disputed since. 

This method is not favoured by some men for whom 
I have the highest respect ; and there are objections to 
it which lie on the surface, but I do not think they go 
much deeper. It is said that even where democratic 
institutions are much more perfect than with us, as in 
the United States, the social problem is equally 
pressing, and that to expect any good thing to come 
out of such a Nazareth as our present parliament of 
contending place-hunters and capitalists is perfectly 
hopeless. But to this it may be replied, that imperfect 
as the best system of representative government un- 
doubtedly is as yet, it would be still less representative 
had it evolved any real socialistic legislation, since 
public opinion has not yet demanded it ; that the par- 
liamentary machinery, with all its faults, is the best 
yet devised for carrying on public affairs with some 
regard to the wishes of the community; that its proper 
working involves a continual process of public educa- 
tion ; and that by its means, even w ithout much 
improvement, some of the worst consequences of 
individual appropriation may be mitigated, and the 
misery of the hiost wretched class considerably 
relieved. Some may perhaps consider the last a very 
doubtful benefit in the long run, fearing it may tend 
to render the poor more contented, and the rich so 
self-satisfied, that more drastic reforms would be in- 
definitely delayed. But it appears to me that such 
fears betray both lack of faith in socialistic principles 
and ignorance of human nature. The most earnest 
socialists are not the most miserable, whose brains are 
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not sufficiently well-nourished to be able to think, but 
very often those whose mere money incomes would 
be diminished by the change they advocate ; and it is 
not in the nature of men who feel that they have a 
just claim, and the power — present or prospective — of 
enforcing it, to rest satisfied until it is paid. 

Without going farther than necessary into political 
questions, it seems to me to be one of the first duties 
of socialists, and one which they will soon come to 
recognise, to aid in securing all such radical reforms 
as will make Parliament truly representative ; the 
chief of which are, shorter parliaments, universal 
suffrage and no plural voting, payment of members 
and of election expenses by the State, a second ballot 
when necessary, and the abolition of the House of 
Lords. Proportional representation might follow if 
these reforms were found insuflficient, and any prac- 
tical scheme could be suggested. By this means it 
would be possible at no distant date to secure the 
return of at least some socialist members of parlia- 
ment, whose speeches, both in and out of the House, 
could not fail to aid powerfully in the diffusion of 
sound doctrine amongst the people. This, in its turn, 
would lead to increased representation, and legislation 
on socialistic lines would soon follow, hastened by 
the desire of opposing parties to catch the popular 
vote. In fact the struggle would probably be — 
according to Earl Wemyss it has already begun — 
whether Whig or Tory should be the first to sacrifice 
their offspring to the wolves, and the province of the 
socialist party will be to see as far as possible that 
such children as are thrown out of the capitalist 
sledge are real flesh and blood, fit to nourish the pack 
and strengthen them for further pursuit, not artfully 
disguised dummies, only calculated to produce delay 
and indigestion. 

On this point there arises the important question 
whether there is a possibility of getting any measures 
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passed which would really tend towards Socialism ; 
which would assist the poor without demoralising 
them, and would not be in any sense re-actionary. 
There can hardly be any doubt as to the answer. 
Both the conscience and the fears of the public are 
being aroused ; there is a rapidly growing feeling that 
something ought to be done ; and the solemn warn- 
ings that such and such an Act is socialistic in 
tendency are almost ostentatiously disregarded. The 
nobleman just referred to has published a speech 
delivered in the House of Lords, which he could not 
get an audience of a dozen (including officials) to 
listen to, with an appendix giving a long list of such 
measures which have been brought forward within 
the last few years, some of which have taken their 
place on the Statute book ; and there is no sign that 
these laudable though imperfect endeavours to aid the 
poor in their unequal struggle with the rich will be 
checked. On the contrary, the more thoroughly the 
people obtain in reality the power which they now 
possess only in theory, the less likely is any such re- 
action to take place, and the more chance will there 
be of obtaining more substantial instalments of 
justice. No doubt there will also be many attempts 
to divert attention from the main point, and to 
increase the number of those who are interested in 
keeping things as they are, by bringing forward half 
and half measures, such as bills for leasehold enfran- 
chisement, peasant proprietorship, and the like ; but 
though socialists cannot be expected to show any 
enthusiasm over such things, it is not worth their 
while to expend much energy in opposing them, 
since their indirect influence in helping to destroy the 
great fetish — Rights of Property — will do more good 
than their direct operation will do harm. 

Leaving then the extension of factory and work- 
shop regulation which is inevitable, let us consider 
some of the more pronounced measures which may 
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be hoped for. Intellectual and skilled labour might 
for a time be left to look after itself, for undoubtedly 
the most pressing case for relief is that of the lowest 
and most wretched class of all, the unemployed, the 
half-employed, and the e?z/^r-employed but ««<^<?r-paid. 
An eight hours* bill would do a great deal for this 
class, and may almost be said to be within measur- 
able distance, and if this were carried, much more 
would soon follow. Probably one of the first sub- 
stantial questions to be taken up will be the proper 
housing of the poor. The great obstacle to its 
solution is the ever-growing price of land in all large 
towns, which seems to render decent shelter for the 
masses impossible. But why should it be so ? Large 
areas of land in the very heart of the city of London are 
left unbuilt upon, notwithstanding the enormous rent it 
would fetch, simply because its being left so vacant is 
a necessity to the life of the community. Is it too 
much to hope that one day it may be recognised that 
in a climate such as ours, shelter is as much a neces- 
sity of human life as space to walk about, and that 
sufficient land for house accommodation must be pro- 
vided, just as much as streets and roads, before any 
IS allowed to be used for private gain ? With general 
education, universal suffirage, and the aid of hygienic 
congresses, I believe the time is not far distant when 
people will wonder how this could ever have been 
doubted ; and concurrently with this development of 
public opinion will come the resumption of the land 
as public property by the community. This change 
is foreseen as inevitable by a large number of the 
most thoughtful men, the only question being when 
and how it will be accomplished. These are details 
into which it is needless to go at present, except to 
point out that the longer it is delayed the less likeli- 
hood will there be of landowners getting what they 
call compensation, because the more generally will it 
be recognised that the private holding of land is z. 
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continuing wrong to the public, and that those who 
are permitted to retain what they have unjustly ap- 
propriated in the past, on condition of quietly 
restoring the property to its rightful owners, will be 
generously dealt with. Upon the other hand, if land- 
owners are wise enough to study the movement of 
thought which is taking place on this and similar 
questions, and to anticipate the demands of justice, 
by offering concessions in the form of taxation of 
rent, the process of restoration may be made easy 
and gradual. 

It is, however, sufficiently obvious that a mere 
taxation of land or rent, instead of commodities or 
incomes generally, would be no advantage to anyone 
but capitalists who are not landowners ; in order to 
really benefit the poor, the total amount of taxation 
must be increased, and applied in such a way as to 
make their lot more comfortable. This may be done 
in two ways, which are closely connected. First, by 
giving employment at fair wages, or more correctly, by 
offering fair wages to all who are willing to earn them ; 
and secondly, by providing certain comforts or luxuries 
such as baths, libraries, picture galleries, parks, con- 
certs, etc.. at the public cost, to which all might have 
access. Both these methods are steps in the direction 
of Socialism, and yet neither can be considered revo- 
lutionary in the ordinary sense. The latter is now 
thoroughly sanctioned by precedent, but the former 
will.be certain to meet with more opposition, and 
therefore requires perhaps a little further elucidation ; 
especially as the readiness with which these methods 
are adopted and extended will depend very much on 
the success of the earlier experiments. Great care 
will have to be taken that they do not result, like the 
lavish expenditure under the old Poor Law, simply in 
a reduction of wages, and so defeat their own object. 
To avoid this the following rules must be insisted 
upon : (i) That no out-door relief be given to persons. 
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in private employment. (2) That fair wages be given 
to all engaged on any public work, whether of the 
kind just alluded to, the construction of working class 
dwellings, or the cultivation of land, as recommended 
by Mr. Herbert Mills in "Poverty and the State." 
(3) That no one shall be disfranchised or pauperised 
by working for the community in any capacity. 

The objection will of course be raised by the super- 
ficial economist that the State cannot provide employ- 
ment for all who want it ; that it cannot do so at all 
without interfering with the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand ; that what is raised in taxation for the 
purpose of employment is taken from capital, which 
would otherwise have been employed in supporting 
labour just the same, and so on. Economists of repute, 
Mill amongst the number, have no doubt given coun- 
tenance to these ideas, but this is only another instance 
of the contradictions into which they are constantly 
falling ; because they are, on the other hand, I believe, 
unanimous in holding that there never can be real 
lack of work, human desires being insatiable. Mill, 
in Book I., chap, v., section iii., develops at consid- 
erable length the proposition that " if there are human 
beings capable of work, and food to feed them, they 
may always be employed in producing something." 
The whole of the context shows that he means some- 
thing useful, something for which there is a demand, 
and in fact, in this section he comes so near to the 
true theory of a social community that one wonders 
how he can have failed to grasp it. Reference may 
also be made to sections 9 and 10 of the same chapter, 
and to Book III, chapter xiv., in which he exposes 
the vulgar fallacy of supposing that there can be 
general over-production. 

It is undeniable that there are in our midst great 
numbers of human beings capable of work ; and also 
that there is food to feed them, or they would not be 
here ; and yet they are employed in producing nothing. 
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• 

This IS the crowning absurdity of our commercial 
system ; one of those blunders which may be truly 
said to be worse in its effects than most deliberate 
•crimes, and all arising from the utterly baseless super- 
stition that the interests of capitalists and of the 
•community are identical. It is admitted that the 
•destitute have a right to subsistence, and surely the 
idea is not too abstruse for the mind even of an 
average ratepayer, that if men have to be supported 
at the public expense, they may as well be employed 
in something more useful than picking oakum or 
breaking stones by hand labour. No one can dispute 
this, but it will probably be suggested that this is only 
a superficial view, and that for the State to employ 
labour usefully would interfere with the ordinary 
<:ourse of trade — meaning, with the superintendence of 
labour by capitalists. Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it would do so, why should it not } since 
the existence of thousands of unemployed is in itself 
the most damning evidence possible of the incompe- 
tence of capitalists to properly manage the supply of 
labour at their disposal. [I omit purposely the case 
of loafers, etc., because no one contends that they 
form the whole of the unemployed, and without going 
into the question of how far they are the direct and 
necessary product of modern civilisation, it is sufficient 
to say that if all who would work had the opportunity 
offered them, it would be far easier to deal with this 
admittedly troublesome class, however produced.] 

But, on the other hand, the interference with ordi- 
nary trade would be much less than is supposed, at any 
rate at first ; for of course if the method suggested 
did not tend towards an ultimate transformation of 
our industrial methods it would not be worth trying. 
I mean there would be no prejudicial influence exerted 
on production as a whole, and if the business were 
properly managed, there would probably be so much 
saving of capital which is now utterly wasted, as would 
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go far to make up for any temporary disturbance. 
Some interference with the business and profits of 
those who are exclusively engaged in ministering to 
the luxuries of the rich is, as we have seen, indispen- 
sable to any social improvement; but on the other 
hand, all the previously unemployed labourers who 
were employed in what may be classed generally as 
public improvements, would increase the demand for 
wages-goods, and so tend to improve trade generally. 
And what an immense field is there open in this 
direction ? There is not a town or village in which 
better roads, streets, bridges, drainage, water supply, 
embankments, or public buildings, to say nothing of 
working class dwellings, are not required, or in which 
many of these improvements would not be actually 
economical in saving of expense or time to the in- 
habitants, or add to their health and comfort to such 
a degree as to well repay the initial outlay. Then 
again, what infinite scope is there for the application 
of labour in the introduction of new developments of 
science. The immense extension of the telegraph 
system since it has been managed by the State, and no 
longer dependent upon the expectation of immediate 
profit to capitalists, is only an instance of what might 
be done with regard to telephones, the electric light, 
railway communication, and many other things; for 
some of which the public, under the existing system^ 
are called upon to pay in the shape of interest on 
capital absolutely wasted in jobbery, promotion money, 
parliamentary conflicts, and what is called insurance 
against risk of loss, as much as it would have cost to 
do the entire work themselves. 

Besides the stimulus to trade which would be given 
by everyone having continuous employment, there 
would be no less important indirect advantages. 
First and foremost must be reckoned that increased 
sense of social unity and responsibility, without which 
such legislation would be impossible, and the recog- 
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nition of the truth that self-preservation at home is 
as important as defence from enemies abroad, if not 
more so ; for what feelings of patriotism can be ex- 
pected from men and women whom no change of 
government or other political convulsion can plunge 
into greater misery? It is sometimes represented 
that certainty of employment would destroy all 
energy and enterprise on the part of workmen, make 
them careless and lazy, and lead to economic perdition 
generally. Whether this is a fair inference from the 
character of those who are assured of a living without 
having to work at all, or whether if this danger exists 
it could not be guarded against by piecework or some 
such plan, I do not stay now to enquire ; but would 
rather point out the corresponding advantage, in the 
development of prudence, energy and foresight, which 
would necessarily result from the community under- 
taking even partially to direct labour ; an advantage 
which would be shared by all ; for as is said with re- 
gard to the post office, all would be interested in the 
business being well done, and it would by no means 
be left in the practically irresponsible control of a 
Secretary of State, or Chief Commissioner. In many 
large work-shops and other establishments where 
there are a number of permanent employes and ap- 
prentices at fixed wages, it frequently happens that 
the foreman or manager is called upon to find some- 
thing for these men and boys to do in intervals when 
the regular work is slack ; and no such manager 
would be worth his salt who could not usefully employ 
his subordinates at such times in tidying up, repairing, 
and generally putting things in order for the next 
busy season. It is the want of someone to exercise 
similar functions in the national workshop which 
causes a great deal of the distress arising from the 
constant fluctuations of trade ; and though this work 
can never be done effectually until the social reform 
is completed, the undertaking of public works which 
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could either be carried on rapidly or slowly, according 
as circumstances rendered desirable, would go a great 
way to meet the difficulty. 

Again, the undertaking of more extended duties by 
the government would inevitably lead to improvement 
in administration — not necessarily to more centralisa- 
tion, probably the reverse — since the performance of 
new functions and the evolution of special organs to 
perform them takes place concurrently in all or- 
ganisms ; and thus the way would be gradually paved 
for the entire organisation of labour being undertaken 
by the community. Lastly, the end constantly kept 
in view being the best possible employment of dis- 
posable labour, not commercial profit, good material, 
and sound workmanship would be insisted upon ; 
utility, not cheapness of production, would be always 
the test ; and thus a higher standard of excellence 
would be set up than is possible under the competitive 
system, where the one great object is to under-sell 
everyone else. 

The last step, probably, before the entire recon- 
struction of society is effected, would be the abolition 
of interest. One of the strangest chapters in the 
history of the human mind, and one which affords 
another instance of a complete mental revolution, is 
that which deals with the subject of usury. Up to 
quite modern times, moralists, legislators, inspired 
prophets, the fathers of the church, and the common 
people, have all agreed in denouncing it ; and yet in 
these days no one is thought the worse of for his skill 
or good fortune in making profitable investments, and 
some of the most eminent christians have been the 
greatest sinners in this respect. How is this wonder- 
ful retrogression in the moral sense of the most 
advanced nations to be accounted for ? It is easily 
explained on two simple grounds. The scientific 
. study of morals teaches us that canons of right and 
wrong are not given by divine inspiration, but re- 
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present the crystallised opinion of mankind as to what 
is for its advantage. Usury has undoubtedly been an 
immense advantage to the class who set the fashion 
in thinking what is right and wrong, as well as in 
other things ; and in earlier times, before the rise of 
the great industrial system, was not so injurious even 
to the common people as it has now become. The 
second cause has been the prevailing ignorance as to 
the true character and effect of interest ; it being 
generally supposed that if both lender and borrower 
are satisfied, no one else has any concern in the 
matter ; the essential feature of interest, viz., that it 
represents so much unpaid labour, being entirely over- 
looked. Both these conditions are rapidly being 
changed ; the true origin of interest is becoming 
recognised, and with the spread of education, the mass 
of the people will no longer allow the upper classes 
to sit in Moses' seat and lay down the moral law for 
their guidance. 

How the abolition of interest will best be effected 
is by no means clear at present, but that an institu- 
tion so flagrantly unjust will be tolerated very long 
after its true character is generally understood is 
impossible. It is obvious that setting borrowers free 
to repudiate payment of interest, and at the same 
time leaving them free to make interest or profit out 
of their workpeople, would do no good to the latter, 
any more than it would at present for individual 
capitalists to voluntarily forego it. Probably the 
most feasible plan would be to go to the fountain 
head, and deal with profits as Mr. George proposes 
to do with rent — tax them to their full amount ; and 
as this could be done gradually, the change from the 
old system of society to the new would be rendered 
more easy and progressive. 

It has already been shown that without the power 
of living on other people's labour, luxury and misery 
would both cease to exist, general comfort being 
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substituted in their place ; but this could not well 
take place suddenly, all the industrial machinery of 
society having been designed, not for producing 
general comfort, but to a very large extent for pro- 
ducing luxury; and if the incomes of the idle rich were 
suddenly taken from them, vast numbers who had 
only been trained to minister to their luxurious 
habits would be practically unfit to play a useful part 
in society. Under a gradual system of taxation^ 
however, the demand for such articles and services 
would diminish by degrees, and the rising generation 
would be trained to more useful occupations. 

Any one reading this proposition by itself might be 
tempted to exclaim that the gradual confiscation of 
profits in this way would destroy capital by depriving 
everyone of the motive for saving, and thus put an 
end to production altogether ; but to those who have 
followed the investigation up to this point, it can 
hardly be necessary to point out that capital is neither 
increased nor diminished by being either concentrated 
or divided ; that actual capital of any kind is not 
accumulated, but continually produced, consumed, 
and reproduced, by intelligent labour ; that whilst 
the population have food enough to live upon, they 
have all the capital they require (if this food is to be 
called capital) ; that rich idlers do not produce food 
nor anything else ; and that their removal bodily to 
some other country, even taking their money with 
them, which is alP they could take, would be an un- 
disguised blessing to those who were left behind. 

To attempt to go any further into detail — if I have 
not gone too far already — as to the means of bringing 
about Socialism would be entirely out of place here. 
I have no wish to divert attention from the solid 
moral and economic foundation on which Socialism 
rests, to any design of my own for the superstructure. 
The more elaborately any such design was drawn and 
coloured, the more it would be open to criticism, and 
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every real or fancied defect which was pointed out in 
the building would be held by the thoughtless to show 
that the solid rock on which it was intended to stand 
was nothing but shifting sand. The hints here thrown 
out are suggestions merely for rendering the inevit- 
able revolution possible in the guise of gradual 
reform, but their practicability or the reverse has no 
bearing whatever on the main question, whether 
individual appropriation of land and so-called capital 
is either morally right or economically necessary. 
Anyone who may yet be desirous of further infor- 
mation as to how industrial affairs could be carried on 
in a social community with advantage to all, but 
private profit to none, is recommended to study care- 
fully the plan set forth by Mr. Carruthers in the con- 
cluding chapter of Communal and Commercial Economy y 
and also in an article in To-day^ for November, 1884. 
It is too long to quote, and too concise and methodical 
to bear condensation ; but, though it may possibly be 
improved upon in the future — for what human ideal 
cannot — it furnishes a conclusive answer to the com- 
mon objection that socialists are mere impracticable 
dreamers, who can only find fault with existing 
institutions, but have nothing to offer as a substitute 
for them. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, one of the clearest exponents 
of economic facts amongst socialist teachers, has also 
in some of his lectures explained a method whereby 
Socialism might be gradually introduced through the 
instrumentality of local authorities, — municipalities or 
county boards. It is becoming by no means unusual for 
such bodies to provide the localities they represent 
with gas and water, and Mr. Shaw's idea is that other 
industries must be undertaken in the same way, one 
by one, until the whole manufacturing business of the 
country was organised with a view to the common 
benefit. 

So far for the methods which seem most likely 
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to be employed, and best calculated to pave the way 
for the Socialism of the future. To attempt to 
picture what it will be in all its fulness is as im- 
possible at present as it would be to describe what 
the state of Europe would now have been if the 
Roman empire had not fallen before the invasion of 
the barbarians from the north ; nevertheless, anyone 
who has a clear idea of the principles involved can 
pourtray, at least negatively, some of its characteristics. 
There will be no crowds of unemployed and starving 
men, because in each division, county, or commune, 
there will always be work to be done, and constituted 
authorities to set those otherwise unemployed to do 
it. There will be no lawyers, or hardly any, because 
there will be nothing for them to do, and the amount 
of ability thus set free for useful work will be more 
than sufficient to conduct all the administrative 
business of the community without a farthing extra 
cost. All will admit that these estimable gentlemen 
do not add anything to the wealth of the country, so 
that even if they all received perpetual pensions for 
doing nothing, the community would be the gainer to 
the .extent of the time and temper wasted by the 
litigants, witnesses, and jurors. Again, if we eliminate 
from our criminal records all offences directly or 
indirectly caused by poverty, or the undue pursuit of 
riches, there would be very little left for magistrates or 
judges to do. Drunkenness, of course, is a fruitful 
source of crime and disorder, but it is in its turn 
quite as much the effect as the cause of wretchedness 
and unhealthy dwellings, and under Socialism wfe 
should expect it to be very rare, if not banished 
altogether. 

There will be less cant talked about the dignity 
of labour but everyone will acknowledge its neces- 
sity, and no one will be ashamed of doing any- 
thing useful. Improvements in streets and roads 
will not stand for a generation half finished because 
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the owner of some piece of property in the middle 
stands out for an extravagant price ; nor shall we see 
in the suburbs of all our large towns, streets and 
terraces leading nowhere, and running at every 
imaginable curve and angle, according to the shape of 
the various building plots which come from time to 
time into the market. The walls will not be 
defaced by glaring advertisements, forcing upon the 
attention of the public things which they do not 
want ; but in their place there will be carefully 
arranged and easily accessible sources of information 
as to all they do want. No one will rush to patent 
an invention for fear someone else should get the 
start of him, nor on the other hand will he keep 
back a new idea until he can find time and means to 
bring it to perfection. In any particular branch 
of applied science, such as Electricity, instead of 
the public attention being so distracted by a vast 
number of competing machines, some possessing one 
advantage and s^me another, that the introduction ol 
any is deferred as long as possible, the combined skill 
and experience of all engaged in the industry will 
produce one type for each particular class of work re- 
quired, superior to anything which any one man, 
however clever, could devise. In short, the struggle 
for existence in all these matters will take place in 
the experimental stage, and the survival of the fittest 
will be secured without the enormous waste which 
now accompanies it. 

The hurry and worry which now render life so 
feverish will disappear, but it need not follow that 
existence will be monotonous or humdrum. Quite 
sufficient variety and excitement will be afforded 
by literary, artistic and scientific pursuits, the drama, 
music, and other forms of recreation. Nor will a 
more leisurely and easy mode of work necessarily 
imply that on the whole less will be accomplished. 
Few men work constantly at high pressure, but 
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periods of enforced listlessness alternate with fits of 
spasmodic activity, and these vicissitudes will tend 
to disappear. Besides all being occupied, and every 
one's time being approximately of the same value, 
time-saving appliances, such as telegraphs and 
telephones, which are now but sparingly used, will 
be laid on like gas and water, and be used by 
everyone. 

Such are a few of the results which may reasonably 
and confidently be expected from Socialism, and 
above and beyond all these will be the inestimable 
blessings of perfect tranquility of mind, security for 
the future, self-reliance, freedom of thought and 
utterance (for though each will be dependent on 
all, none will be dependent on any one in particular), 
the fullest development of individual character and 
powers ; and best of all, the blessed feeling of universal 
brotherhood and peace. 




CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

ITj^must not be supposed by anyone that I have 
here attempted to put forward all that can be 
said in favour of Socialism, or to meet everything 
which can be advanced against it; on the contrary, 
my desire has been to say, not as much, but as little 
as possible, consistently with making plain the 
principles and facts upon which it is founded. It is 
quite certain that if I find readers at all, they will be 
thoughtful persons, as competent for the most part as 
myself to work out and develop the various points 
suggested. I have had to give some earnest thought 
to the matter before putting it forward in the present 
shape, but my main object has been so to present 
it as to necessitate, not prevent, a good deal more 
thinking by others. This will account for the omission 
of several topics which might well have found a place, 
but which did not seem absolutely necessary to a fair 
presentation of the case. Such, for instance, are the 
questions of rent, upon which many misconceptions 
prevail, mostly arising from not distinguishing between 
the theoretical rent of the- text-book, and the actual 
rent paid to the landlord, which generally speaking 
have very little in common ; the influence of 
machinery upon the labour market and the increasing 
power which it puts into the hands of capitalists ; the 
assumed law of decreasing return from land in pro- 
portion to the labour bestowed upon it ; the real 
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meaning of cost of production, etc. ; all of which are 
of interest and importance, but still, in my view, of 
minor importance compared to those I have selected 
for discussion. In these concluding pages I shall only 
briefly indicate a few of what may be callqd sidelights 
on Socialism, which may still serve to make the 
central idea stand out more clearly. 

It is a well recognised rule with reference to all 
scientific theories, that however plausible they may 
appear from certain points of view, or however well 
they serve to explain some phenomena, if they conflict 
with any well established laws ; or if, while explaining 
some facts, they are irreconcilable with others, they 
must be discarded. Now this test is so admirably 
fulfilled by the socialist theory, both positively and 
negatively, that it may be compared to the law of 
gravitation in physics, which, since its enunciation- 
by Newton, has been found not only impregnable 
to attack, but of wider and wider significance, as 
our knowledge of nature has increased ; and it has 
proved competent to explain many facts for which in 
earlier times metaphysical causes had to be invented, 
such as the famous doctrine that ** Nature abhors a 
vacuum." Without going so far as to assert that the 
principle of Socialism is yet as firmly and scien- 
tifically established as the law of gravitation, I d?>- 
venture to say that the man who has thoroughly 
grasped it has a key to all the social problems which 
are pressing for solution ; whilst those who reject it 
are continually landed in the most palpable contra- 
dictions. 

It would be hard to find a more glaring instance of 
inconsistency than that afforded by one of the leading 
philosophers of the age, who has laid down, as the test 
of truth, the loipossibility of conceiving its opposite, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. In his " Social Statics " is to be 
found a complete arsenal of weapons with which to 
defend the socialist position that all human beings 
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have equal rights, and he there comes as near afford- 
ing strict logical proof of this proposition as the 
nature of the case will allow ; yet he seems now to 
have forgotten or repudiated all he then wrote. 
Besides this, he has probably done more than any 
living writer to establish the truth that society is an 
organism, working out the analogy in a manner which 
no one not • possessing his encyclopaedic knowledge 
could hope to rival. To ordinary common sense, it 
seems impossible for these two seminal ideas to 
cohabit together in one brain without giving birth to 
Socialism ; but Mr. Spencer manages to keep them 
so rigorously apart that they remain perfectly barren, 
and he is able apparently on the one hand to picture 
to himself an organism in which all the various limbs, 
nerves, muscles, and blood corpuscles live and move 
at their own sweet will, quite independent of the rest 
with which they are connected ; and on the other, 
whilst vigorously denouncing the immorality of men, 
women, and even children being deprived of their . 
natural right to the use of the earth and of all their 
faculties with the utmost freedom, so long as they do 
not interfere with the equal freedom of others, to 
denounce if possible still more vigorously the only 
means by which these rights can be secured to the 
mass of mankind. He thus unmistakably turns his 
back on himself, and renders it impossible to deduce 
any practical working rule from his speculations. 

To go a little more into particulars, let us briefly 
examine one or two of the difficulties which beset the 
ordinary social reformer so long as he refuses to 
recognise the true cause of the evils he has to combat. 
We have already noticed the radical unsoundness of 
the theory which ascribes poverty — the absence of 
wealth — to there being too many wealth producers ; 
but apart from that, see the self-contradictions into 
which this theory leads its supporters. Increase of 
population is produced not only by a high birth rate. 
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but by a low death rate, and in point of fact, the 
greater longevity secured by sanitary measures has 
already had a very considerable influence in this 
direction ; yet those who lecture people on the 
enormity of having large families, most illogically 
congratulate themselves on a low death rate, and 
deplore as fervently as their neighbours any calamity 
or epidemic which removes any appreciable number 
of the supposed redundant population. Some even 
go so far as to speak of the loss the country has sus- 
tained, and make calculations as to the economic 
value to the community of a healthy labourer. 

Technical Education, again, is a matter upon which 
the minds of many people are much exercised, from 
a variety of motives, not always of the most disin- 
terested character. Those who are professionally con- 
nected with education of course advocate it ; a large 
number of patriotic and public-spirited men think it 
is the only means by which England can hold her 
own against foreign competition ; and every one whose 
opinion is worth considering, heartily acknowledges 
that the more education the people can get — tech- 
nical or otherwise — the better. But directly the 
question is asked — Who is to pay for it? the dif- 
ficulties begin. The wealthy manufacturers who 
ought to provide it show no great readiness to do so, 
because though each of them is anxious to have 
skilled men at his own command, he has no consum- 
ing desire that all his rivals in trade should possess 
the same advantage, since in that case he would gain 
nothing by it. The poorer ratepayers very naturally 
object to being further taxed in order to provide 
wealthy manufacturers with more efficient workmen, 
though they also would all like their own children to 
be well educated, and they often make great sacrifices 
for this purpose ; but in the majority of cases it is 
only in the hope that they will thereby obtain higher 
wages, and they are shrewd enough to perceive that 
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if every boy were taught chemistry and mechanics, 
the knowledge of these sciences would command no 
premium in the market. On the other hand, if the 
community were really like a healthy organism (in 
which the food conveyed to the stomach goes to 
nourish every part of the body in due proportion), 
and every improvement in manufactures, agriculture, 
or commerce, were a benefit to the whole society, it 
would probably be found not only beneficial in^the 
highest and best sense, but actually economical, to 
contfnue the education of all young persons up to the 
age of eighteen or twenty. But in any case the whole 
community being interested in the efficiency of pro- 
duction, there would be no possible objection to 
public funds being devoted either to the technical 
instruction of the young, or to more profound 
research on the part of. men of science. 

Again, there is the curious fact, generally over- 
looked probably because it is so common, that it is 
impossible under the present system for the whole 
community to be prosperous at the same time. I am 
not now referring to the broad fact before mentioned 
that the luxury of the rich means the misery of the 
poor, but to the anomaly that when food, cotton goods, 
fuel, or house rent is cheap, causing rejoicing in many 
scantily supplied households, there is always distress 
and often ruin amongst farmers, factory-hands, manu- 
facturers, miners, or builders ; and conversely, when 
some particular trade is flourishing, masters making 
large profits, and the workmen getting good wages, 
this partial prosperity is only obtained at the expense 
of some one else. No one who takes the trouble 
to ascertain the facts can fail to recognise this evil ; 
but it is equally impossible under the competitive 
system to devise a remedy for it. Under Socialism 
there would also be some fluctuations of prices, 
though to nothing like the extent there are now, all 
speculation for profit being impossible, but prices 
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would be to a great extent nominal, and serve 
niainly to regulate the supply of labour to different 
occupations. 

Another problem which has hitherto defied all 
attempts at solution is how to get rid of adulteration, 
slop work, and dishonesty generally. With the constant 
striving after quantity rather than quality — the great- 
est quantity of work to be got out of the workman or 
the machine in a given time, the greatest quantity of 
business to be done, the greatest profit to be made — 
there comes inevitably the struggle to attract custom 
by offering goods at low prices ; and about half the 
total labour employed in producing these articles is 
devoted, not to making them as good as they might 
be even at the price, but to making them look better 
than they are. Deal is made to look like ebony, 
birch like mahogany, jute like silk, cotton like wool, 
shoddy like broad cloth, zinc like bronze, cast iron 
like steel, fat like butter, and so on ; the total result 
being that real honesty and truthfulness is practically 
impossible to any one engaged in trade. Attempts are 
made from time to time to prevent or check by legis- 
lation this kind of fraud, but without much success, and 
so long as the inducement exists, and the opportunity 
offers, it is hopeless to expect much,if any improvement. 
Where interests are conflicting, and there is skill and 
knowledge on one side, and ignorance on the other, 
it requires no prophetic gift to predict the result ; but 
once remove the disturbing element of personal gain, 
and everyone will prefer to be honest and straight- 
forward. A shop-keeper who was paid for the work 
he did in distribution, not a percentage on the price 
of the articles he disposed of, would have no induce- 
ment to force a sale by deceiving his customer, and 
purchasers would be only too glad, if they could 
safely do so, to rely on the superior knowledge of trade 
experts. At the present time it is almost impossible 
for anyone going into a shop and examining articles 
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of the same class, but of different make and price, to 
obtain this assistance. The higher price may repre- 
sent better material or workmanship, or both ; or it 
may only represent more costly material, or the 
monopoly of a patent, or more labour expended in 
producing a delusive appearance, or merely ornament. 
It is on these points that a customer wants information, 
but he rarely succeeds in obtaining it. If the 
shopman thinks he can sell the dearer article, he will 
do his best to recommend it ; but on the other hand, 
if he thinks his customer will not spend so much, he 
tries his best to persuade him that the cheaper is just 
as good, if not better ; and after all he has to rely on 
his own unassisted judgment. 

The lives of most people are divided into two por- 
tions, their business or working, and their family or 
social lives, and the practical rules which guide them 
in each department are as different as the Sunday 
professions of the average church or chapel-goer 
from his week-day practice. Around the social 
board, at the cricket, football or political club, or in 
any voluntary association apart from business, no one 
would think of doubting his neighbour's word, but on 
the stock exchange, the market, or in business 
matters generally, such implicit confidence would be 
simply ruinous. In the one case every statement is 
accepted unless special grounds exist for caution ; in 
the other, caution must always be exercised, unless 
special grounds exist for confidence. Remark also 
how the slightest taint of self-interest at once intro- 
duces suspicion. If in any social or voluntary 
association a matter of business, is being discussed, 
the suggestions of anyone who has special means of 
knowledge are cordially welcomed ; but directly it is 
discovered that he is interested in a patent which 
might be used, or has business relations with someone 
who has sent in a tender, there is a general smile, and 
his recommendations, however well founded, meet 
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with but scant attention. This constant discord 
between the mode of thought and action suitable to 
work-time and leisure-time cannot be advantageous 
to the moral character ; but the tendency of the age 
is evidently, not to raise the tone of the man of 
business to that of the gentleman, but on the other 
hand, to introduce suspicion into social intercourse ; 
and before long we may expect it to be a stereotyped 
formula on being introduced to a new acquaintance, 
to at once disclaim any desire to purchase wine or 
coals. When people can no longer gain anything 
by scheming, but only by working, all this will 
disappear. 

Passing allusion was made just now to the wide 
difference between Sunday professions and week-day 
practice, but the inconsistency is by no means confined 
to professing christians. The golden rule, which was 
laid down before the christian era, is acknowledged 
both by those who claim to have advanced beyond 
Christianity, and by many who make no profession of 
religion at all ; and yet, by universal consent is ac- 
knowledged to be inapplicable to business. When 
men can only rise by elbowing their neighbours out of 
the way, or by scrambling on to their shoulders, it is 
obvious that if they paid as much consideration to 
those neighbours as to themselves, they could never 
rise at all. The professional man or trader who 
refused orders for the sake of helping a competitor 
who was in difficulties, or the manufacturer who had 
scruples about paying his hands for less than they 
produced, might show that his moral sense was 
highly developed, and humanitarians might perhaps 
consider such men the best members of society, but 
it would soon be demonstrated that they were not the 
fittest to survive in the struggle for existence. Nay, 
putting aside all such unpractical enthusiasts, if they 
exist, it will be found that even those who are content 
with the ordinary standard of morality current in 
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their business or professions, but who are likewise 
content with a moderate degree of success, and devote 
some of their time and energy to public or philan- 
thropic work, are very heavily handicapped in the 
race, having to contend on every side with men whose 
sole thought from morning to night is their own 
advantage. The current of competition is so strong 
that those who cease striving, even for a few moments, 
are almost certain to be carried away by it, and hence 
it seems evident that without some radical change, the 
incompatibility of business with any decent standard 
of morals will become more and more marked as time 
goes on. 

The economic position of woman is a question beset 
with difficulties from which outside of Socialism there 
seems no escape. On the one hand it is manifestly 
unjust to throw any obstacle in the way of a woman 
earning her own living in any way she may think fit ; 
it being obvious to any candid mind that in those 
callings, if any, for which she is naturally unfitted, she 
will not be able to succeed in the face of male com- 
petition, and there can be no necessity therefore for 
restrictive measures to keep her within her proper 
sphere. On the other hand, it is equally manifest 
that under existing conditions female competition 
tends to reduce wages and to throw husbands and 
fathers out of employment. No one can expect what 
is especially termed the " social evil " to cease until 
woman is economically independent ; but every ad- 
vantage she gains under competitive conditions seems 
to involve an equal. loss in some other direction. The 
same observations apply with even greater force to 
child labour. I have drawn attention already to the 
economic blunder of keeping thousands of men idle 
while there is work waiting to be done, but the 
absurdity and cruelty of keeping children hard at 
work, whilst grown men are doing nothing, is even 
more glaring. 
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Competition, which is vulgarly supposed to be the 
only safeguard of the public interest, is evidently the 
main cause of the difficulties we have been considering, 
and it is for those who believe in it to explain how the 
same fountain can send forth both sweet water and 
bitter. The only attempt I have seen to do so, in- 
volves a fallacy of so transparent a character that it 
is wonderful how it can impose on anyone. It con- 
sists briefly in playing off the consumer against the 
producer, and asserting that whatever the workman 
loses as a producer by low wages he gains as a con- 
sumer by cheap prices. Sometimes the attempt is 
even made to turn the tables on him by pointing out 
that as he only produces one article, and consumes a 
multitude, he must on the whole be a gainer. This 
reasoning would be all very well if all took their share 
in the necessary social work ; if all were equally pro- 
ducers and consumers. It would then be immaterial 
whether wages and prices were nominally high or low; 
it would be simply multiplying both sides of the 
equation by the same figure. But when the same cir- 
cumstances are so entirely different, when the largest 
consumers produce nothing, and a large number of 
producers are only allowed to consume little more 
than enough to keep them alive, the social equation 
does not exist to begin with, and the rules applicable 
to equations have no bearing. 

Up to this point I have avoided anything like an 
appeal to the emotions — unless the sentiment of jus- 
tice come within that category — ^and I would conclude 
by urging the desirability in an important enquiry 
such as this of keeping them in the background. The 
merits of any dispute do not depend on the wealth 
or poverty of the parties to it, and one of the most 
eminent equity judges of this generation was often 
heard to deprecate tiie introduction of what he termed 
" the poor widow argument *' into the cases which came 
before him, as being utterly irrelevant. It is, how- 
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ever, very often introduced by opponents at socialist 
debates in the form of the question — What is to be 
the fate of the poor widows who now live on the 
interest of their investments ? Well, if it is to be a 
question of sympathy, there are others, far out-num- 
bering the receivers of dividends, whose fate is more 
calculated to excite compassion. I have not attempted 
to depict the condition of the victims of competition, 
or to estimate their numbers, but those who feel such 
scruples with regard to the incomes of capitalists are 
recommended to study some of the literature on this 
subject ; or better still, to examine for themselves the 
actual circumstances amidst which so many of their 
fellow-creatures are born, bred, and compelled to exist ; 
and they will very soon be satisfied that it is not 
from the fear of weakening my case that I have left 
these considerations on one side. 

Those whose incomes are derived from investments 
— whether they be poor widows or millionaires — are 
undoubtedly living on the labour of others ; and this 
economic fact is in no way altered by their power to 
do so being at present a legal one. Similarly, the 
question whether the laws in question are just or un- 
just cannot be affected by any personal considerations. 
There is no reason to apprehend that feelings of 
benevolence will have less force in a socialist com- 
munity than they have at present, but on every 
ground it is desirable that what can be justly claimed 
as a right, should not be confused with what is 
bestowed out of charity. The social problem will 
never be solved so long as any such confusion exists, 
and yet how little attention is paid to establishing 
the distinction ; hence the lamentable waste of time, 
energy, and money, by well meaning people, all pull- 
ing different ways. 

In one branch of human activity only is there 
practical unanimity, and that is in the vast domain of 
science. On the borderland of the unknown all 
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around it, there is diversity, because various minds 
form various theories to account for appearances ; but 
within the realm of science proper all men are agreed, 
for the simple reason that nothing is accepted as 
science until the facts have been rigorously ascer- 
tained. If the same method be introduced into the 
investigation of social phenomena, similar solid results 
may be expected, and satisfactory progress may be 
hoped for. This is the method I have endeavoured 
to follow, and whatever errors I may have fallen into 
will be amply atoned for, if they induce others, better 
qualified, to correct them, and pursue the inquiry 
further. Truth is great, and must in the end prevail ; 
but being so great, and sometimes so overladen with 
fallacies, it behoves all who wish to see it prevail 
quickly, to aid earnestly in the search. 
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